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GUIDING MEN OUT OF THE MINISTRY—AND IN 


GEORGE B. ARBAUGH 
Carthage, Illinois 


How to keep men out of the ministry who will certainly be 
failures? 

What traits are most essential to success? 

What are the virtues and faults of the typical pastor? 


UCH questions are not bookish. They are painful and critical 
issues confronting synodical presidents and church executives. 
They are also painful perplexities confronting college and seminary 
guidance officers. As director of personnel work at Carthage Col- 
lege the writer undertook a study of this problem several years ago. 
Sufficient evidence is now at hand to reveal some rather striking 
findings. 


How SHALL We Gui1pE MEN Out oF THE MINIstTRY? 


There is a fund of “armchair wisdom” on this matter, but 
not enough of precise information. The people who believe that 
they have the answers are often those who have not had to assume 
the responsibility for telling any man to give up his dream of being 
a pastor. 

Everyone is aware of the fearful urgency of the issue. The 
story of broken men and broken churches makes that plain. But 
who is responsible? The synods feel that seminaries should weed 
out the unfit. The seminaries would like to have the colleges as- 
sume this responsibility. The colleges are anxious for pastors to 
use more caution and wisdom in guiding men into ministerial edu- 
cation. Probably there is truth in each view. . 

It is a terrible thing to tell a man to give up his plan of serving 
the church, the more so because often very high idealism is in- 
volved. Some counselors feel, “Who am I to judge?” and others 
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fear that they might be interfering with a “call” from the Lord. 
However, there is good Lutheran wisdom in such a retort as that 
a vision of “GPC” in the heavens can mean “Go Plow Corn” as 
well as “Go Preach Christ.’”’ The basic call is surely not to an 
office but to a function, i.e. to render a service rather than hold a 
title. The basic call is to serve God wherever one’s service is most 
effective. 

And certainly guiding men away from the ministry is a job 
which must be done, done with more resolution in the future than 
in the past. This is true, first, in view of the tragic loss to both the 
man and the church from letting misfits enter the ministry. It is 
true, second, because a higher stage of general culture is making 
necessary a general raising of standards. 

Often church leaders have been guilty of showing false com- 
passion. They have not wished to hurt a man by telling him that 
he ought to change his vocational plans. But truer sympathy 
would give a minor hurt early in life rather than a major one 
later on. There is something bitterly unfair about permitting a 
man to graduate from college and seminary, only to see him wait 
in shame and dying hope, wait for years for a call that will never 
come. 

One technique which has come into employ in recent years is - 
the interneship which, we are told, is revealing to unfit men that 
they should not complete their ministerial preparation. 

But the second or third year of seminary training is a rather 
late time for a student to make this discovery. Consider all the 
explaining that a man must then do, to himself, his friends, his 
sweetheart, his parents, those who have helped to finance his 
schooling, his home congregation! Has he lost the faith? Was he 
a failure? Was he ousted from school because of some misbe- 
havior which is being carefully and considerately concealed? 

With rare exceptions the time for eliminating a man from 
ministerial education is during his years of college preparation, 
particularly in the second or third year. By this time most students 
have had sufficient opportunity to find themselves, to determine 
how abiding their vocational interests are, and yet have not gone 
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so far in vocational preparation but what they could make a major 
change in plans with little or no loss or embarrassment. The 
writer knows that this is true. He has helped to bring it about. 

But how can college officials deal with this problem, assuming 
that they feel the responsibility? The problem is still more com- 
plicated where ministerial students do not attend a church college. 
There the responsibility would have to fall on seminary executives 
or church executives, presumably working through the pastor. 

It has long seemed to the writer that the ideal is a guidance 
program. Who dares to tell a man that he must not study for the 
ministry? Instead it is both safer and more fair to help a student 
make this decision for himself. It has long been recognized that 
parents have no right to “make a preacher out of Johnny,” nor 
does the pastor have a right strongly to persuade. Is there not 
equal common sense in thinking that a man should make his own 
decision not to study for the ministry? 

Why print such truisms? In answer the writer may cite an 
experience of the last week. He had the responsibility of counsel- 
ing with a student whose father had told him he must study for 
the ministry or he could not go to college. Even truisms are not 
apparent to all! 

A decision, either to enter the ministry or not to do so, should 
be a discovery, i. e. it should be based on evidence, and perhaps to 
some extent on counsel. And here we are plunged into an enor- 
mous problem. What sort of evidence is important, and how can 
it be found? 

All too often only one kind of evidence has been considered 
for entering the ministry (church piety) and only one kind for 
abandoning that plan (low school marks). But often a boy is 
“churchy” because he can’t excel at something else, like sports, 
and excellent school marks likewise can be a mark of inferiority. 

Consider the fine boy who as a college sophomore was tempted 
to give up his vocational plans in despair because of very low scores 
on various standard tests (culture, English, intelligence, etc.) and 
even on tests of religious information and sound religious view- 
point. Certainly this boy had much against him. But he has an 
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unusually winsome personality, has fine social leadership and plenty 
of industry. He was told by the counselor that he could probably 
have a very successful ministry, that he should not be discouraged 
but should work hard to overcome his limitations. He did so with 
a will, improved his general intellectual position considerably, and 
is an excellent risk as a ministerial candidate. 

Another reason for thorough investigation is the danger of 
placing too much confidence in vocational guidance instruments. 
Many church leaders are not aware of the great extent to which 
such instruments are being employed in high schools and colleges. 
One of the most widely used of such tools is Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank. This is in general very useful. Yet Strong 
himself points out that while having interests similar to those of 
successful men in a profession is very desirable, that actual same- 
ness of interests may not be particularly desirable. 

Experiences of church executives bear this out. Of 88 men 
who failed in the ministry, they are said to have had the following 
interests : 


36% same as other ministers, 
25% similar to those of other ministers, 
39% different interests. 


On the other hand out of 92 most successful pastors the dis- 
tribution is: 
56% same interests, 


34% similar interests, 
10% different interests. 


Clearly, while similarity of interests is desirable—and worth 
testing—it is not of striking importance. Out of five men whom 
the writer found to have very low scores on Strong’s Blank, three 
should probably not enter the ministry, but the other two are 
excellent candidates. And of ten men with very high scores, four 
are unusually promising but the other six are only average or lower. 
One is even of doubtful caliber. This substantiates the ratings by 
church executives which make vocational interest the least im- 
portant of all the traits measured. 
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Our problem seems then to be that neither school grades nor 
typical vocational guidance tools are adequate for guiding men into 
or away from the ministry. We need more facts about what is 
important for effective ministerial work. 

To secure these facts a large number of church executives 
were asked to describe actual men who had failed in the ministry, 
also to check the traits of very successful pastors. The results 
are rather startling. They suggest that stress in ministerial train- 
ing and guidance is often on the wrong points. In general the 
great essentials are not scholarship and intelligence—as is com- 
monly assumed—but good church management, personality, ser- 
mons, industry. 

Such information will furnish us with an answer to our 
question as to how we shall guide men away from the ministry. 
We need not trust our highly subjective personal views in passing 
judgment on a man. Instead we can do two things: (1) Furnish 
objective scores on basic traits. (2) Indicate the relative impor- 
tance of the traits measured. A test may be somewhat inaccurate, 
but at least such a procedure would eliminate any suspicion of 
partiality, persecution, or narrow viewpoint. And what is more, 
the information furnished would probably be much superior to 
supposed expert opinion. 

But already we must recognize a widening of the scope of our 
problem. If we want to know how to eliminate failure in the 
ministry we must also consider the qualities which make for suc- 
cess. Even now the rough outlines of the patterns of success and 
failure are apparent: A man can be theologically stupid and yet 
be somewhat successful. But if a man is emotionally maladjusted 
and has a poor personality, no amount of scholarship or theological 
nicety will keep him out of trouble. 


Wuat Is a MINISTERIAL STUDENT? 


Before we can say what a seminary or college should do for a 
boy we must determine what he needs, and that means to inquire 
as to what his inner selfhood consists of. .Is there such a creature 
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as a “ministerial student?” Some will read this question with a 
chill. They have wondered timidly if ministerial students—and 
ministers—border on the effeminate, how they rate on intelligence, 
and the like. , 

There is no doubt as to how we must answer. Yes, there is 
such a creature as a “ministerial student.’’ One handsome college 
student was consistently regarded by ministerial students as one 
of themselves although he had no such plans, and he was regarded 
by other students also as one of the ministerial clan. Why? He 
was neat, clean, a bit introvertive, socially somewhat aggressive, 
intellectual, somewhat literary, had a mind for cultural things, 
was not husky but rather the white-collar and clean-handed type. 
Is it any wonder that he was mistaken for a ministerial student? 

About sixty ministerial students in Carthage College were 
compared with other students, with revealing results. It should be 
added that the college had not placed its stamp on them. They were 
representative of the church at large throughout the whole mid- 
west. These men are not sissies, are not more effeminate than 
college men in general, yet they do form a definite and significant 
type. See how they compare in masculinity. 


Ministerial College Male Music 


Students Men Students Athletes 
Masculine ‘S27 42% 62% 25% 100% 
Eifemmate: wei 23% 23% 58% 
Average nes (5d lo. 35% 15% 17% 
Masculine to point of be- 
ing. eery eee. 17% 36% 69% 


Physically the typical ministerial student is not effeminate, 
as is the typical male music student, but neither is he ruggedly 
masculine as is the typical athlete. He is definitely an average 
or in-between person in physique, occasionally fat but seldom 
rugged. This lack of physical ruggedness would result during 
childhood in lack of physical dominance and would have the result 
of shifting the drive to leadership from sports to intellectual, cul- 
tural, verbal competition. Ministerial work would fit perfectly 
with this second form of drive to mastery. Apparently physique 
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has more to do with studying for the ministry than does profoundly 
spiritual piety. It should be added that there would be many an 
exception to this description of motivation, and also a complication 
of motives. 

The ministerial student is often thought of as an intellectual. 
Is this because he is highly intelligent and because his intelligence 
naturally expresses itself in cultural pursuits? A survey of 
standard test scores is rather disappointing, but fits in precisely 
with what has just been said about physique. 

The average intelligence of these ministerial students is ac- 
tually a trifle below the average of college students in general (but 
of course much above that of the general population). On national 
norms it is at the percentile rank of 44. The number of students 
included in the survey is too low to permit dogmatism, and it is 
reassuring to note that there is a tremendous range in distribution, 
from the very highest to the lowest. Certainly this much can be 
said with some assurance, that the Lutheran ministry is not being 
selected on the basis of intelligence. What is more, it probably 
should not be. 

Yet the ministerial student is intellectual. Twenty-five per 
cent are A students and the average of grades is well above the 
average of college students generally, even though intelligence is 
slightly inferior. There is some suspicion of working for grades, 
however, for achievement scores on standard tests are not very 
much higher than intelligence, ranging on the average only about 
four points of percentile rank higher. Further, there seems to 
be a typical pattern in interest and achievement. Achievement in 
mathematics and natural science is somewhat low, and high in 
social sciences, literature, and fine arts. 

Do Lutheran ministers live in an intellectual past while men 
of some other denominations are alive to a vibrant present? There 
is no definite answer but a hint that this may be partly so. General 
culture is higher than knowledge of contemporary affairs. It ap- 
pears that the typical Lutheran ministerial student is diligently 
studying the great, historic literature and culture, but that he is 
poorly informed about natural science and about what is going 
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on in the world of his own day. This may in some measure be a 
reflection of the accepted type of theological education. The stu- 
dent knows what the approved studies for ministerial students are 
and he concentrates in these fields. 

On the whole this picture is not an alarming one, but there 
are some reasons for concern. One great problem is the danger of 
wrong motivation and particularly the likelihood of compensation. 
A boy who is only average in physical prowess and who is only 
moderately superior mentally is likely to experience some frustra- 
tion. He experiences a great drive toward success and superiority. 
Unable to show mastery in sports he tends to compensate by at- 
tempted intellectual excellence. , 

How does it work out in practice? Do ministerial students 
show signs of compensation or of other adjustmental difficulties ? 
On Bell’s Adjustment Inventory they average a trifle better than 
average in each of its four areas (home, health, emotion, social 
adjustment). Yet in the writer’s observation about 40% (perhaps 
half) of these men have significant problems of adjustment. Some 
cases are not serious and will never have important consequences, 
but probably one out of every four men has a problem of such pro- 
portions that it should have careful and thorough attention. 

Consider one bookworm who has only average intelligence but 
who fled from society to books and comes to the seminary loaded 
down with A and B grades. He is thought a “desirable” candidate 
for the ministry, although he does not know how to get along with 
people and has serious emotional problems, including a serious 
mother-fixation. 

A similar case in some respects is the fine and well-respected 
ministerial student who suffered since adolescence from homo- 
sexuality. Fortunately this was not congenital but had resulted 
from unfortunate childhood experiences and excessive puritanism 
on the part of the parents. The homosexuality was eliminated by 
a careful process of re-education. 

Or consider a boy whom the writer once had occasion to 
hypnotize. He was commonly regarded as a fine, healthy-minded 
person, and was not a ministerial student although he had once 
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thought of becoming a missionary. While in a deep hypnotic 
trance he was asked why he had once thought of becoming a mis- 
sionary. 

“T wanted to get away from home,” he answered. 

“Why did you want to get away from home?” 

“Because I was unhappy. My father wouldn’t speak to me 
and was very angry with me.” 

“Why don’t you want to be a missionary now?” 

“Because my father is good to me now, and proud of me.” 

“What do you think of your other self—the person you are 
when you are awake? Call your other self John. What do you 
think of John?” 

“Well, John isn’t so honest. He doesn’t tell the truth.” 

“Whom does he deceive, himself or others?” 

“Himself.” 

On being brought out of the trance nothing whatever of this 
conversation was recalled. When asked why he had once thought 
of being a missionary the boy replied—and sincerely—that he had 
wanted to do good and to travel. 

Such experiences cause one to read with a critical eye any of 
the glowing and pious accounts of “How I Became a Minister”’ 
which are occasionally presented for our edification. It is not that 
such pious stories are false, but that they are only one aspect of the 
truth, and often the least significant. Real motives often lie deep 
beneath a concealing mass of rationalization. 

Is the last case a rare exception? 

Indeed not. Of many other cases one more may suffice for 
purpose of illustration.. One boy, handsome, gifted, and genuinely 
noble, had an unusual problem—a serious compulsive tendency— 
for which he sought help and of which he was in time relieved. In 
the process of counseling he discovered—or rather was made to 
discover—that this neurotic trouble had originated in lack of affec- 
tion on the part of his father. All his life he had terribly needed 
some show of warm affection. It developed that his studiousness, 
his striving for certain honors, and even his entering the ministry 
were all profoundly affected by this motive. Though he had never 
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realized it, one of the chief motives for his entering the ministry 
was a deep craving for parental approval and love. 


PREPARING SUCH MEN For THE MINISTRY 


Dr. Weidner, many years ago at the Chicago Seminary, 
wanted to keep men fit after they entered the ministry. He worked 
out a program of continued study. Whimsically, a changed view 
of ministerial preparation might lead to laughable results, such 
as seminaries furnishing diet charts and systems of exercises to 
students who give evidence of threatened corpulence. Preparing 
such men as are available—real men—for ministerial work calls 
for dealing with special and actual needs. In sizing up fifty stu- 
dents the writer checked the following problems in them which he 
thought serious enough to demand special attention during semi- 
nary training: 


Problem Number 
ger took) ¢.ch tv: We as RE NDEs one) RNP 17 
Sicial Wiroidems | 2.02 15 
Pinotional ‘Proplenis)) 0 eee 14 
Poor Religions ‘Information ——.... e e 13 
Poor Theological Understanding 2.023) ee 7 
Low Jintelligente ‘ee 4 
mprech Problents | 02 ee 3 
Gultural Deficiency 2. ee ee 2 


It is often assumed that many such problems cannot be re- 
lieved, but this is radically untrue. Almost any psychologist can 
give, out of his case file, a remarkably long list of serious disorders 
which he has corrected, and often in a very short time and simple 
manner. Nervous habits, tics, inferiority feelings, phobias, ex- 
aggerated aggressiveness, irritability, moodiness, and timidity 
are samples of lesser disorders. Problems which seem disastrous 
and hopeless can often be corrected with astounding ease by a 
trained worker. 

Why would it not be proper for a seminary to make sure of 
sound mental health in its students, even requiring psychological or 
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-psychiatric help for students who have obvious and serious faults? 
Every synodical president can tell of many a preacher with dan- 
gerously abnormal emotionality who was thoughtlessly turned 
loose on unsuspecting congregations. And after he has left the 
ministry, on account of “ill health” or some other manufactured 
excuse, the people breathe a sigh of relief and say, ‘““Never another 
one like that!’ Is it being radical to suggest that seminary facul- 
ties deliberately plan a program of social orientation and growth 
for a student who clearly needs social adjustment more than 
books? The difficulties are large but the reward would be great. 

At every step of the problem there looms up one identical 
issue. In guiding a man into the ministry we must know what 
makes for success and whether he has these qualities. In suggest- 
ing that a student decide to enter a different profession we need to 
be able to show him what is necessary in the ministry and how 
deficient he is. In helping a ministerial student to grow in fitness 
we must be able to point out his weaknesses and their importance, 
and his strong points and their significance. 

But what an argument this threatens! One theological pro- 
fessor thinks that the one urgent need is for study of Biblical lan- 
guages and literature. Another man regards good use of English 
and effective speech as all-important. Another executive says that 
the one thing most needful is doctrinal theology; if a man has a 
message—a genuine message—churchmanship and speech don’t 
count for much. One man believes that most ministerial students 
should specialize in philosophy and in systematic theology, a second 
thinks psychology and sociology are of chief value. Still another 
believes that school marks, quite without regard for field of study, 
are the one great consideration. 

_ What a welter of confusion! Usually this means that each 
man counts that important which has inspired him, or perhaps that 
which he teaches. It becomes the more apparent that it is point- 
less to rate men or test them on traits which are of undetermined 
and highly debatable value. 

Who should have the answer as to what is essential in making 
a minister? Certainly the presidents of synods who have the care 
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of the churches and the burden of easing troublesome preachers 
out of churches which do not want them! Also seminary presidents 
and college executives and pastors of great success and keen vision. 
Accordingly a large number of such persons were asked to aid in 
determining the importance of various traits for success in the 
ministry. 

The task was two-fold. We need to know (1) what causes 
men to fail, and (2) what causes men to succeed. The point is that 
a certain virtue may be very essential to success, and yet the lack 
of it may not be significant at all as a real cause of failure. Lack 
of it may only make one an “average” preacher. Actually this 
was found to be true. Industry is as important as any single virtue 
in making a man outstandingly successful. Yet very seldom does 
laziness cause one to fail. Usually absence of a virtue has about 
the same order of importance for failure as its presence has for 
success, but there are striking exceptions. 

Of 55 inquiries which were sent out, only 24 were returned, 
but since each return gave detailed descriptions of four men who 
had failed in the ministry and of four outstandingly successtul 
pastors, the responses were actually a very large and reasonably 
adequate sample. The responses were made by 11 synodical presi- 
dents (of U.L.C.A. synods), 4 heads of theological seminaries, 4 
college executives, and 5 very successful pastors. The following 
rating of traits is based upon their description of the actual charac- 
teristics of the 88 failures and 92 very successful ministers.’ 


1 Scores were arrived at as follows. The percentage of cases where the trait was 
checked absent was determined. This percentage was subtracted from the percentage of 
cases where the trait was unusually present (or vice versa). The score thus indicates 
the per cent of cases where the trait is unusually present or unusually absent. It is 
assumed that the more a trait is present among very successful pastors, the more causal 
it is of their success, and that the more a trait is absent among failures the more causal 
it is of failure. 


Causes of Failure in Rank Causes of Success in Rank 


Order Ovize Total Importance of Traits 
1. Lack of skill in manag- 1. Good church manage- 1. Church management—82 
ing people—76 ment—90 2. Skill in managing peo- 
2. Poor church manage- 2. Industry—90 ple—82 
ment—74 3. Skill in managing peo- 3. Pastoral work—77 


ple—88 
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The most striking thing about these findings is that the four 
traits which seem to be most greatly stressed in theological educa- 
tion have least to do either with success or failure, viz. theological 
understanding, religious information, intelligence, and scholarship. 
Good personality, its inward foundations in emotionality and its 
external applications in social relations, seem to be the one all- 
important necessity. It has been suggested that the low rank of 
theology is due to its present “moribund” state and that the low 
appraisal of it is lay-minded. It is true that a noble and vital 
theology makes sermons more inspiring and enriches all pastoral 
effort. However, it is highly debatable whether a “moribund” 
theology is a distinctive mark of the ministry of our age. Are not 
pastors quite as deficient in such traits as practical churchmanship, 
emotional poise, or social adjustment? It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that present training for the ministry is neglecting 
some of the most crucial qualities. 

But there is a second very striking fact, that while many 
different virtues contribute greatly to unusual success, that rela- 
tively few faults result in failure. 


Causes of Failure in Rank Causes of Success in Rank 


Order Order Total Importance of Traits 
3. Poor emotional adjust- 4. Excellent pastoral work 4, Emotional adjustment — 
ment—68 —88s 74 
4. Poor pastoral work—67 5. Good personality—84 5. Personality—68 
5. Poor personality—51 6. Excellent emotional ad- 6, New ideas in church 
6. Routine church work justment—80 work—55 
(no new ideas)—46 7. Good sermons—74 7. Sermon quality—54 
7. Poor sermons—34 8. Winsome social adjust- §. Social adjustment (Win- 
8. Poor social adjustment ment—73 someness )—51 
aay 9. Excellent use of English 9. Industry—51 
9. Unsatisfactory character —/1 10. Character—45 
a=) 10. New ideas in church 1], Use of English—37 
10. Low culture—18 work—65 12. Theological understand- 
11. Poor theology—12 11. Character—63 ing—37 
12. Laziness—12 12. Good theology—62 13. General culture—36 
13. Poor religious informa- 13. Religious information— 14, Religious information — 
tion—10 57 33 
14. Low intelligence—5 14. High intelligence—54 15. Intelligence—29 
15. Low scholarship—5 15. High culture—54 16. Scholarship—25 
16. Different interests from 16. High scholarship—46 17. Vocational interest—25 
other ministers—5 17. Same interests as other 


17. Poor English—4 ministers—46 
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A score of zero would indicate that a trait had no significance 
whatever, e.g. that just as many failures use good English as poor 
English, etc. And since a score of 100 would mean that a trait is 
absolutely essential (always present), it follows that while high 
culture is half as essential as a trait could be for success, that 
good sermons are half again as important. 

In this light we see that all seventeen of these traits are quite 
essential to a successful ministry, but that several of them are 
negligible with reference to failure. Indeed, a half dozen faults 
usually account for failure. And of the chief causes of failure 
there is an obvious central core. Lack of ability to handle people is 
an external consequence of poor personality, and poor emotional 
adjustment is the inward basis of poor personality in most in- 
stances. Further, poor church management and pastoral work are 
profoundly affected by poor personality, although not being quite 
so intimately bound up with it. 

All of this was summed up by one of the synodical presidents 
in these words, ‘““The greatest factor in a man’s ministry is his per- 
sonality. This does not change very much from childhood to man- 
hood.” As a statement of fact this seems largely true, but it need 
not be true. Personality cure can be revolutionary, with expert 
guidance, but the trouble is that the guidance is seldom sought, and 
is sometimes not effective. Occasionally a minister’s personality 
improves greatly under the influence of pastoral experience, but 
usually if a man’s personality is not reasonably satisfactory by the 
time of graduation from the seminary he is too great a risk for 
church work. The practical conclusion would seem to be that a 
student with an unsatisfactory personality should first be helped 
sympathetically and expertly, and then should be warned that if he 
cannot make the needed adjustments that he should not consider 
ministerial work. 


Of course, many other problems can greatly hinder a man, can 
keep him mediocre, or even cause him to fail, but none of them 
calls for very special comment. It might seem that poor church 
management should arouse special concern, but this is perhaps 
either a lack of imagination, of poor training in practical church- 
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manship, or itself is a result of inadequate personality. It is 
not a unified fault. 

Building for success is a much more general task and is less 
clinical. Whereas prevention of failure calls chiefly for psycho- 
logical cure of personality, training for success calls for growth of 
a most diversified nature. The fact that even the lowest ranking 
virtue has a high correlation with outstanding success suggests 
that there are many more traits which would also have quite high 
correlation. A few of these were suggested by church executives. 
“Largeness of vision” was mentioned three times, and “excellent 
executive ability” was mentioned five times, with still others being 
cited. Even ability to dance would doubtless reveal a positive cor- 
relation with probability of success, not because dancing has any- 
thing to do with the ministry but because a good dancer tends to 
have better social adjustment and because some ministerial stu- 
dents who oppose dancing on moral grounds are widely regarded 
as both emotionally frustrated and excessively puritanical. 

It would seem that there is here a basis for encouragement of 
individual development. When so many traits are desirable it can 
scarcely be argued that there is just one way to success and that 
students should all take the same standardized course of training. 
Anyone who wishes to champion this view should jot down on 
paper the names of a half dozen most outstanding pastors. What 
startling differences they reveal! 

An extension of this thought is the realization that a man 
usually does best what he is interested in. Why then should we 
not try to make every man the best man he can become by letting 
him choose for himself-a large number of the studies which he 
undertakes? Of course, he should not be permitted to become 
one-sided. 

There is one final suggestion which seems to leap off the table 
of statistics, and it is a rather painful one, at least for the writer. 
‘There are many of us to whom systematic theology seems the queen 
of theological sciences and to whom Brunner, Nygren, Aulén and 
such names are thrilling inspirations. Yet it seems demonstrated 
here beyond argument that practical theology is the queen of theo- 
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logical sciences (or perhaps rather of the “seminary sciences”), 
and further that practical theology should be greatly enlarged in 
scope as well as in thoroughness. 

How should practical theology be extended in order to build 
successful pastors? Again the statistical table offers an answer. 
While there is great diversity in approach, so that no seminary 
attacks the problem in the same way, it does nevertheless appear 
that there are large gaps which are generally\left unfilled. In a 
broad sense this might be called the field of psychological sciences. 

Consider the recommendation originating with the Board of 
Social Missions at the Louisville Convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church, to the effect that the seminaries should consider 
adding courses on evangelism (stressing practical methods), and 
courses along the line of personal counseling, personality dis- 
orders, clinical training, etc., together with field work. 

Who can doubt it? How many pastors are competent for 
counseling on marriage? And the divorce rate among church 
people suggests the need. Does not the fact that a choir is a thing 
of discord intended to produce harmony testify to the need for per- 
sonal work, work which can quickly and in subtle fashion deal help- 
fully with wrong motivations? Again, how many pastors can give 
scientifically grounded and helpful advice to a boy or girl about 
the trying problem of finding one’s way into a satisfying life 
work? How many pastors have sensed that there is danger as well 
as blessing in unmarried ladies expressing their maternal drive 
through Sunday School teaching? How many pastors are reach- 
ing out surely and yet inoffensively to people who are suffering 
over problems of inferiority? | 

Some unusual and unfavorable evidence on this issue has come 
to hand recently in the complaints expressed by several parents 
of soldiers about the inability of chaplains to be personally helpful. 
At least a good many chaplains are able to render only a religious 
service to soldiers, and if that is true it may well be suspected that 
they are not even able to do that well. 

Yet all of this is only a small phase of the problem. The 
writer has for years been convinced that there is a vast need for 
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a new type of psychology of religion. To most people “psychology 
of religion” means the kind of analysis of experience (as of mysti- 
cism, conversion, and the like) which was put out by Leuba, Star- 
buck, and others many years ago, or perhaps modified somewhat 
and supplemented by child psychology and mental hygiene of more 
recent years. 


But surely the great need for psychology in the field of 
religion is not for an analysis of religious experience but for an 
application to church work, in the interest of efficiency. For five 
years the writer has tentatively been engaged with some such 
problems. Perhaps a review of them will suggest the kind of new 
practical theology which might be helpful as supplement to the 
typical approach. 


In the Reformation issue of Sursum Corda, 1939, I reviewed 
the results of some research we carried on at Carthage relative to 
the question, “What Music do Children Like?’ Perhaps to the 
despair of the musically cultivated we found that children show a 
clearcut preference for the jiggy “gospel” hymn, next to it prefer 
the ordinary church hymn, still less prefer the chorale, and that 
they like least of all liturgical music. Even with college students 
“good music” has little appeal although it is not quite so unpopular. 
Another study is needed to find how far the church leaders can 
afford to go in “educating’’ congregations musically, and how this 
education should be effected. The typical treatment of heavy 
dosage is certainly not very satisfactory. Such special treatments 
as telling hymn stories seem helpful, but it is easily possible that a 
profoundly helpful short-cut could be accomplished by emotional 
conditioning. | 

A Carthage College Bulletin for March, 1941 (one of a series 
entitled “Let’s Be Psychological’) reported certain findings 
with the writer’s Religious Opinion Scale which was reported in 
the January, 1940, issue of THE LUTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY. 
It indicated that a saintly grandmother may be a loyal “Lutheran’”’ 
in denominational adherence but that her doctrinal outlook is likely 
to be not much more “Lutheran” (evangelical) than that of her 
Protestant neighbors. Indeed, early findings with the scale indicate 
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a strange mixture of Romanism, Methodism, Calvinism, and 
Lutheranism. On the whole, however, the typical “Lutheran” 
layman seems to deviate from Lutheran opinion in the direction of 
Roman Catholicism, not in the direction of liberalism or humanism. 
Here then is a fact which the Lutheran Church needs to take into 
account, that it is radically failing to make its members recognize 
distinctions between Catholic and Lutheran views of sacraments, 
church, faith, merit, and related doctrines. 

Of many other studies one more may be cited. A preliminary 
study of social distance between denominations indicated that in 
general the Lutheran Church occupies a strange neutral position 
among Protestant bodies. It is not disliked as is Roman Catholi- 
cism or Christian Science or the Salvation Army, but neither is it 
warmly regarded as one of the family of Protestant denominations 
as are such groups as Methodism or Presbyterianism. And how 
perplexing it is to discover that Catholics seem to dislike Lutheran- 
ism much less than they dislike other Protestant bodies! An in- 
teresting and worthwhile study would be an extension of this to 
determine the denominational “stereotype” in order to know how 
to deal more readily with the typical non-Lutheran prospective 
member. 

What are the limits to such practical church research and its 
applications in individual pastoral efforts? It seems that the 
development of applied psychology in church work is so new that 
we scarcely even know where to apply such basic concepts as effi- 
ciency, interest, motivation, conditioning, morale, psychology of 
music, writing, speech, etc. What is worse it may well be that 
some do not want to know the truth. 

For example, do preachers want to know what people think 
of their sermons? One minister once argued with the writer that 
if people like a sermon it must not have the Gospel in it, the Gospel 
of their sin as well as of God’s goodness. Once a large number 
of people were asked to record their most vivid impressions of 
church services, good and bad. Of 285 things most pleasantly re- 
membered (vividly), which would cause one to want to go to 
church again, only 28% related in any way to preaching and sev- 
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eral of these referred to the preacher’s pleasing voice or his short 
(even “snappy” ) sermons. Church music makes a more favorable 
impression than does the preacher. 

Of 244 listings of boring things, which would cause one to 
want to stay away from church, far more than half (64% ) related 
to sermons. If we add the objectionable announcements, long 
prayers, and other things for which the preacher is directly respon- 
sible, this percentage goes far higher still. Further, the one ob- 
jection raised most frequently was “long sermons.” Are laymen 
unfair? Must sermons be longer than laymen prefer? To check 
this a group of pastors were asked to recall recent sermons they had 
heard and to judge them as to length. Here is the result: 


Rete feat ye a 104 

a te ee 43% 
OE XC eS ae eee OS. 2S 12% 
LS StS Eames) ies) rr 45% 


Thus the pastors agreed that nearly half of the sermons being 
preached are too lengthy. Perhaps, too, they heard the best ser- 
mons. Again we must ask: Do ministers want to know the truth 
about how the public receives their preaching and other services? 


Wuat Is “THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION”? 


The problems of guidance of ministerial students have led us 
inevitably to a question about the nature of theological education. 
It is a question which transcends the purpose of this paper. Yet a 
brief statement is necessary. 

Everyone knows—by assumption—what education consists 
of! Books! Since the invention of the printing press education 
has consisted of books. So, too, very few have even doubted that 
theological education consists of mastery of books, of gaining in- 
formation. A healthier, and more modern, view of education is 
adequacy of response, i.e. ability to face a new situation with a 
helpful and sufficient response. Consider these contrasting views 
of seminary training. 
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The traditional view is that the theologically educated man 
is one who can read the New Testament in Greek and the Old 
Testament in Hebrew, who knows Anselmian absolutism and Abe- 
lard’s challenging Sic et Non, who knows about the behavior of the 
monks, and the misbehavior of others, who has read the symbolical 
books, and who has a weekly familiarity with commentaries. All 
of this may be culturally pleasing and professionally desirable. 
Yet there have been tremendously successful.pastors who failed 
not on one of these points but on virtually all of them. 


On the other hand, let us ask: What kind of responses must a 
minister be able to make in order to be a minister? The answer 
will suggest a more adequate type of theological education. Sup- 
pose that we list in order of importance a few of these responses, 
translating them from the statistical table. 


1. Skillfully manage organizations. 

2. Direct and lead people pleasingly. 

3. Call on people in their homes in such way as to make them feel ap- 
preciated and important; also contribute helpful thoughts and be a trusted 
and respected leader and friend. 

4. Be so well adjusted emotionally as not to have conflicts with people; 
also not to have frustrations which reveal themselves in compensation or 
other unhealthy tendencies. | 

5. Have a winsome personality; with a fine and ready smile, an easy 
and expansive self-expression, neat appearance, cheerfulness, genuine friend- 
liness, alertness, and a rich voice. 

6. Have new ideas of real merit; bringing good thought and planning 
to bear on practical problems; avoiding the routine and monotonous. 

7. Preach interesting, brief, helpful sermons; not necessarily profound 
but close to life; interesting and encouraging rather than theologically in- 
formative, yet translating doctrine into life. 

8. Be socially winsome and effective; not introvertively shy away from 
people, nor disagreeably repel them. 

9. Be industrious, dynamic, full of initiative. 
10. Have wholesome, honorable character, free of critical spirit. 
11. Use good English, in moving public speech and delightful character. 


If these are the types of response which a minister must be 
ready to give (and they largely omit religious information and 
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theological judgment!) surely there are important consequences 
regarding seminary training. Several might be suggested: 

1. Seminary training should not primarily consist of unfold- 
ing of theological mysteries. It may well be important to know 
Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling, but it is more important to 
know the art of winning friends and influencing people. 


2. Seminary training should not primarily consist of impart- 
ing religious information. Some good pastors know less about 
religion than do some of their parishioners. 

3. Apparently seminary training should not be “graduate 
study” and a seminary should not be a graduate school of theology. 
Seminaries should train preachers to do their work well. Theo- 
logical science has its place in that program and should be supple- 
mented by genuine “graduate study” of theology, but the two 
functions should be sharply distinguished. 


4. Training for the ministry should probably not be rigidly 
standardized. Consider the boy who stands well in the highest 
quarter with reference to intelligence but whose grades and whose 
social adjustment are both very unsatisfactory because of serious 
personality and emotional problems. The best kind of seminary 
training for him would be to have helpful personal guidance in 
overcoming his compensatory and inferiority difficulties. Dog- 
mengeschichte will not prevent him from failing in the ministry, 
but personality cure will make him succeed. Precisely because 
no two students have the same needs, it follows that seminary 
training cannot have the same significance or content for any two 
people. And it should also follow that the seminary should adapt 
its work to student needs to a considerable extent rather than ex- 
pecting students to adapt themselves to a rigidly formal approach. 

5. Theological education is not a seminary task but a college- 
and-seminary task. So long as it be viewed as imparting informa- 
tion, it could be viewed as exclusively a job for the seminary. But 
when it is realized that the larger task is guidance of socialized 
personalities and that this is a matter of slow growth as well as of 
decisive correction in a minority of cases, it becomes at once ap- 
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parent that the foundations need to be laid long before college days, 
and that the sooner deliberate guidance is attempted the better. 

Certainly it is easier to formulate general principles than 
to apply them, and where to draw a line is conditioned not only 
by expert opinion and an art of making right judgments, but also 
by circumstances. Therefore the church can well afford not to 
be critical of efforts of colleges and seminaries. But at least this 
seems to be true, that the church has a right te demand that men 
be trained to minister rather than that they be furnished with great 
academic learning. Perhaps, as one gifted young churchman has 
suggested, the best way to accomplish this is to have the practical 
church worker take the chair of systematic theology and to bestow 
the chair of practical theology on the finest theoretical theologian 
we can find. 

In conclusion we may ask where we have been led by these 
thoughts. We began with the thought that there is need for a 
new technique for guiding unfit men away from the ministry, and 
indicated that the chief mark of unfitness is poor personality. 
Then we found that this suggested a new technique for guiding 
men into the ministry and within it, i.e. personalized guidance for 
broad growth. 


THE WIZARDS OF EN-DOR: FANTASIA IN B FLAT 
FROM ‘OUR CONTEMPORARY ANCESTORS’ 


RAYMOND T. STAMM 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


dian Pantopia, All Fools’ Day, 1943.—The International 
Wizards, meeting in annual convention in this famous city, are 
observing the Third Millennial of its celebrated Witch. The dele- 
gates agree that it is the most colossal spectacle they have seen in 
all their three thousand years of progress since the founding of 
their order in the days of King Saul. 

Wartime restrictions do not apply to the Wizards. All the 
delegates travel with T-cards. They have come from Everywhere 
and from all times to celebrate the past and to read the tea-leaves 
and foretell the future. 

Wizards who attended the Second Millennial in A.D. 1000 
agree that the Middle Ages couldn’t hold a nickelodeon to the 
Pageant of the Soothsayers of 1943. Dr. Merlin’s enthusiasm is 
typical. Said he: “We of the Dark Ages produced mediums and 
magicians whose place in the Hall of Fame is secure forever; we 
knew how to necromance, and our augurs and soothsayers could 
tell you a thing or two about your future. But we didn’t have the 
advantage of the radio, and we couldn’t always control the cosmic 
vibrations. Today your mentalphysicists and your infra-red 
metaphysicians are really in stride.” 


Extract From THE PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS 


President Simon Magus, D.S., P.G., S.G.O.,' delivered the 
Third Millennial Address. Taking as his text the immortal words 
of the First Witch of Macbeth, I'll do, I’ll do, and I'll do, he as- 


1 S.G.0. (“Some Great One”); P.G. (“Power of God’); D.S. (“Doctor of 
Sorcery” ; Simon’s enemies slanderously call it “Doctor of Simony”). 
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sured the convention that the Wizards will always meet again “in 
thunder, lightning or in rain,” 


When the hurlyburly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. 


“Meanwhile,” said he, “we ‘challenge you in these days of 
‘double, double toil and trouble’ to keep the caldron bubbling. Soin 
with all you’ve got: your dreams and your beads, your palms and 
your pieces of the True Cross, your numbers, your rabbit’s feet, 
and your psychic vibrations; and don’t forget the entrails and the 
bones of all the rest of the good old charms and omens. The 
more, the merrier, for, ‘when the charm is good and firm,’ the 
Public will send us the money to buy the radio time which the 
churches say they cannot afford to pay for.” 

President Magus then drew a parallel between A.D. 1943 and 
1058 B.C. when the Synod of the Wizards of En-dor was founded. 
The Philistine-Canaanite Axis was out to crush Israel. The in- 
vaders had taken the coast towns, disarmed the people, and con- 
fiscated all the iron in Palestine. No Israelite was allowed to be a 
blacksmith, and the Chosen People had to take refuge in caves and 
seek solace in guerilla warfare. 

“Under these conditions,” continued President Magus, “life 
was so uncertain that everybody wanted to know what in the name 
of Baal was going to happen next. The Synod of the Mediums 
and the Wizards of En-dor was organized to answer that ques- 
tion. 

“But King Saul, who thought he knew more than we do about 
this business of prophesying, took a strong dislike to our organiza- 
tion. In his effort to get a corner on the production of oracles, he 
issued an order of expulsion. For a while he made things awk- 
ward for us, but the masses of the people believed in us, and so, in 
our hideouts we kept on doing business as usual. Then came Gil- 
boa, and on the eve of that battle, behold the once proud king com- 
ing down the road to En-dor. Gone now is his arrogant self- 
confidence and his power to prophesy, and there is no help for him 
but to ask our Witch to bring back the ghost of Samuel. 


Ls 
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“Today we celebrate that triumph. X marks the spot for 
king Saul, to warn presumptuous people never to dismiss what 
we do and say as ‘mere superstition.’ We Wizards know what 
we are talking about when we warn men not to walk under a lad- 
der. And from Saul’s day to this, no matter how dark the sky, 
how tragic the crisis, we, the Wizards of En-dor, have never 
failed to extract sunbeams from cucumbers for the comfort of this 
believing world.” 


Facts AND Figures From SECRETARY BRISK 


As usual, Secretary Brisk, in his statistical report, assured the 
delegates that they have nothing to fear from all this talk about 
the effect of modern science and education upon their profession. 
“The year just closed,” said he, “has been the most profitable in 
our history; and here are seven reasons why you may expect even 
greater success in 1944: 


“1. The church is handicapped in this business of predicting 
the future by two passages in its Scripture. No church that takes 
seriously Mark 13:32 and Acts 1:7 can even think of competing 
with us. The churches have to admit that they can’t foretell the 
future and be consistent with those passages. But the Public, es- 
pecially in war-time, will not take No for an answer. They will 
stand in lines two blocks long, waiting for tickets to our Institute 
of Mental Metaphysics. Their preachers can’t tell them which 
horse will win, whether they will be elected to office, or whether the 
person they love will marry them. So they turn to our Radio 
- Voice from Two Worlds. 

“2. Millions of people consider it perfectly consistent with 
Christianity to consult the Astrologers, to travel with the Gypsies, 
and employ our Magicians. When they are sick, they pow-wow, 
and when they get into a fight with their enemy, they turn the Hex 
and the Evil Eye on him. When they baptize their children they 
preserve the water to cure the croup and the whooping cough. 
Their pastors of course denounce these practices as ‘superstitious,’ 
and they tell their catechumens that they must have ‘the true faith.’ 
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But some of them, being asked how the Sacraments operate as 
‘means of grace,’ treat the question impatiently, as if they feared 
that the Mystery would be profaned, were the mind to examine 
it too closely. Sometimes they even scold the children for 
asking questions, or give the impression that questions on matters 
of religion are sinful. Moreover, there is a statement in one of 
their Synodical Reports that their confirmands have received on 
the average only sixteen hours of catechetical instruction. As 
long as the churches do no better than that, we, the Wizards of 
En-dor, have nothing to fear from what they call ‘the true faith.’ 
Every unanswered question means a potential customer for us. 

‘3. There are, of course, sophisticated people who profess no 
longer to believe in the good old magic, but let them get into a 
tight place and they are almost certain to come back to En-dor. We 
are doing a brisk business right in their universities and college 
towns. It isn’t hard to get a sophomore to wear an ink-stained 
dress for good luck in her psychology examination. The Lectures 
on Cosmicology given by our good Mrs. Charm draw capacity au- 
diences from college graduates who belong to the Mothers’ Clubs: 
they go into raptures when she tells them how to live spiritually 
on a diet of lettuce leaves and celery hearts. Another recent re- 
port from a college town tells how a Sunday school teacher spent 
half the lesson period in recommending to her sixth grade pupils 
one of our practitioners who specializes in the removal of warts. 
But our Exhibit A under this item of loyalty to the good old cus- 
toms is the man who, at great personal risk, turned his car around 
right in the middle of a crowded block in order to avoid crossing 
the path of a black cat. He has been decorated for his courage. 
It is most gratifying to report that these good people still think 
that they are good members of the Church, for there they can do 
more for our cause than if they transfer to us. 

“4, Our greatest opportunity for missionary work lies among 
the Marginal Members of the regular churches. These consist of 
various types. Some of them do not like their pastors; others have 
had a quarrel with their fellow members; still others are dis- 
gruntled and indifferent for any one of a number of reasons. These 
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people go to church once a year, if they go at all, at Easter, But 
when they are sick and about to die, they call for the Sacrament 
and use it as the medicine of immortality. These marginal Chris- 
tians often complain that their preachers have never explained who 
Cain’s wife was; that they have never preached on a text from the 
Book of Revelations [sic!]; that they cannot tell the time of the 
Second Coming and the end of the world. All the uncles of these 
marginal church members, and their cousins and their aunts, have 
joined the Synod of En-dor, and we may be sure that before an- 
other transit of the Planet Pluto in their Sign, they’ll be with us 
too. 

“5. The churches are always telling people that they must be 
content to walk by faith and not by sight. They keep bothering 
men’s consciences. They talk of duty and insist that the Christian 
make himself everybody’s slave. When they pray, they must say, 
Thy will, not mine be done. But our counters are well stocked 
with a pre-war store of Aladdin’s rings and lamps with which 
Man can compel the Genii of the Supernatural to do his bidding. 
In the Symbolical Books of En-dor it is written that man’s first 
concern is with himself as Number One: to become successful and 
happy. Self-realization is our motto, and we do it by following our 
Lucky Star. We know the future and we walk by sight. By our 
magic we can compel the Higher Powers, be they Star-spirit, 
Ghost, or Devil, to work all things for our advantage. And the 
churches can’t compete with that. 

“6. The Radio and the Press are with us. They have trained 
the Public to delight in perpetual emotion: in racket, sensation, 
enthusiasm; in ecstasy, rhythm, kick and thrill; all of which are 
right in our line. In the city of Taxonia, a Republican morning 
paper runs a daily Horoscope which says, ‘Look in the section your 
birthday comes in and find what your outlook is according to the 
stars. Its Democratic competitor offers ‘Your daily forecast: 
Planetary Guide.’ And the rival predictors do not have to agree 
on what will happen on Friday the Thirteenth to a man born in 
Cancer on the 21st of June; for a good Republican cannot be ex- 
pected to believe in his prospective misfortune as reported in a 
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Democratic paper, nor will a loyal Democrat look for any good 
thing to come out of the New Deal as reported by a Republican 
astrologer. Meanwhile, both The Morning Squall and The Daily 
Sensation agree to invite the Public to send fifteen cents in 
coin or stamps and a self-addressed stamped envelope for more 
details concerning its prospects. And all this publicity is free to us 
of En-dor because of our subscriber appeal. 

“7. In war and in peace, in the height of prosperity and in the 
depth of depression, the march of the men of En-dor continues. 
But, all praise be to Mars, the soil for our sowing is being plowed 
up today deeper than ever before. Our good old beliefs and 
customs, which sophisticated humanists had ridiculed as ‘super- 
stitions,’ are sprouting and growing with extraordinary promise. 
Saul’s extremity is the witch’s opportunity. We expect a record 
crop in 1944,” 

At the conclusion of Secretary Brisk’s report, Ananias moved 
to rescind the action taken at the 1942 Convention to appoint a 
publicity committee with himself as chairman. “For,” said he, “I 
perceive plainly that the momentum of our propaganda has now 
reached the point where it has become automatically self-propagat- 
ing in the spiritual vacuum created by an oracle-famished public. 
Sapphira and I shall therefore seek employment elsewhere for our 
special talent.”’ 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Balaam and passed unani- 
mously with a vote of thanks to Ananias and his wife for past 
services. 


REpoRT OF DEMAS, THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer’s Report, audited by Demetrius of Ephesus, 
showed all bills and obligations paid. In view of the prosperous 
prospects described by the secretary, the sinking fund was 
abolished. Nothing was required to be set aside for depreciation. 
This left a handsome dividend of 6.9 per cent on Preferred and 
six per cent on Common, income taxes having been deducted at the 
source. 
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Demas called attention to the wartime demand for amulets 
and scapulars. The scapular, he declared, is an exceptional bar- 
gain. It will ward off machine gun fire and set its wearer free from 
Purgatory on the first Saturday after his death. The principal 
source of income, however, continued to be from horoscopes, dream 
books, and such novelties as Psychic and Metaphysical Vibrations. 
“The new science of Mentalphysics,” said Demas, “is the coming 
thing. It assures us that, instead of being limited by a one- 
manpower mind, man has within him the mind-power of a thou- 
sand men or more, as well as the energy-power of the universe 
which can be used in his daily affairs and furnish us with an as- 
tounding answer to that eternal question, ‘Do we have to die?’ 
That goes beyond the fondest dreams of Amen-hotep IV and his 
Rosicrucians.”’ 

“Equally fetching,’ continued Demas, “is The Book of a 
Thousand Dreams, by Jannes and Jambres. Here is just one ex- 
tract from their interpretations; it will inspire a taste for more: 
‘Beer. It is a good portent to dream of pouring or drinking beer, 
especially if there is foam on top. To have a pitcher filled with 
beer is a sign of happiness in the family circle. To dream of beer 
that is flat or stale indicates disappointment in love.’ ”’ 

But here the town-clerk rose to a point of order. He warned 
the Wizards not to go too far in resting their case on materialistic 
motives: “We know, of course, as our good friend Demetrius the 
Silversmith has said, that “by this business we have our wealth.’ It 
is true that the average fee which our better known astrologers 
receive for personal readings is ten dollars. And we are indeed 
proud of Diotrephes, who has advertised his complete Solar Horo- 
scope for a dollar and has sold 30,000 of them at a profit of 97 
cents per unit. But, while we are making money, we must not 
lose sight of the good we are doing in the name of the Great 
Diana. Think of the comfort her oracles are bringing every day 
to thousands of troubled inquirers. You should see the letters 
of gratitude which keep pouring in upon us. And we give good 
moral advice too. For example, our astrologers have this to say 
about the North Node under Taurus: 
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“<The greater part of the year the vibrations of the Moon’s 
North Node induce the sympathetic and emotional understanding 
of juveniles. Anything you do to make life more agreeable for 
young people and children will make your own existence happier.’ ” 

But the section of the Treasurer’s Report which brought the 
greatest satisfaction to the assembled En-dorites was that which 
exhibited the broad basis of the Synod’s financial support. “Rich 
man, poor man, Jew and Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, 
sooner or later they all come to us, for trouble is no respecter of 
persons. Here is a charwoman, a member of one of the largest 
and strictest Confessional congregations in the city of Poker Flat, 
who is one of our steadiest customers for expensive Horoscopes. 
Of course, she has not told her pastor about it. Then there is 
Myser the farmer, who complains that the boys who work for him 
eat too much, and puts five cents a Sunday into the ‘offering’ (when 
he happens to be in church), but whose wife has got him so in- 
terested in the Radio Church of the Ecstatic Thrill that he gladly 
sends in ten dollars. He is our prize exhibit. 

“Successful and would-be-successful business men consult 
the stars to test the honesty of their employees and to decide 
whether to place their racing bets on Spirit Level or Snafu. Mo- 
nocular dowagers attend our seances, have their numbers taken, 
read the tea-leaves, and gaze upon the future through a crystal. 
Adolescents of all ages follow their example and regulate their 
loves and friendships by the long transit of Venus in their Eleventh 
House, or by the Moon’s North Node in the Twelfth House under 
Taurus, which is favorable for a pleasant surprise under Libra.” 

“In short,” as Mr. Demas remarked, “ ‘En-dor can face the 
future with sure confidence, for, be it war or post-war recon- 
struction, it will bring us an increasing income.’ ” 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE TO THE CHURCHES 


Highly pleased with these reports, the Wizards elected 
Brother Balaam as fraternal delegate to convey their cordial 
greetings to the churches and to offer their cooperation in all mat- 
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ters which are to the advantage of En-dor. They instructed him to 
convey to the churches the following Resolution: 

“Whereas, during the past year many pastors have continued 
the good old custom of preaching sermons damning the human 
reason as the enemy of Revelation, and, 

“Whereas, a gratifying number of pastors continue to dis- 
courage their people from asking questions about their religion, 
by making them feel that to ask is to doubt and to doubt is to sin, 
and, 

“Whereas, in the main, during the past year, the churches 
have again been faithful to their gentlemen’s agreement with us 
not to establish a teaching mission on our territory by applying the 
historical method to the study of the Books of Daniel and Revela- 
tion, which have from time immemorial been reserved for our 
Soothsayers and Predictors, and, 

“Whereas, we are convinced that this excellent arrangement 
is written on the Stars, therefore, be it resolved that: 

“We express our sincere appreciation for these favors in the 
expectation that this happy arrangement will continue.” 


3) 


“Anp THE Ass SAip UnTo BALAAM. ... 


Brother Balaam lost no time in getting started. He had made 
his reservation on the Pan-Celestial Airways ten days before the 
opening of the Convention, having been assured by the Steering 
Committee that they intended to permit no discussion from the 
floor, and that the Resolution would pass without delay. 

Travel by air is a great boon to Dr. Balaam, who still walks 
with a limp in consequence of a painful accident on his pastoral 
visit to the distracted King Balak. It seems that the Ass which 
he was riding on that memorable occasion had got him into a 
tight place and crushed his foot against a wall. He is therefore 
not at all unwilling to abandon the Beast, more especially since he 
has always considered Conscience an Ass when it blocks the way 
to earning a shekel or two. 
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But the Voice of the Ass had got on the Cosmic Vibrations 
and had become the drone of the propellers. At first he couldn’t 
believe his ears, but try as he would, he could not shut it out: 
“You’re a humbug... you’re the bunk . . . there’s nothing to you 

.. nothing to you.” For this Omnipresent Ass, despite the dis- 
paraging things that have been said about her, really has an ear 
for Truth; and everywhere that Balaam flies she is sure to be, 
quoting history and reminding him that three millenniums have 
done nothing to improve his reputation. 

Seeing a skeleton on the wall of Beth-shan, the Ass observed: 
“Look down at that specimen of your handiwork and see what your 
Witch did to the morale of the army at Gilboa: she finished the 
mad King’s business and drove him to suicide; she blinded and be- 
fooled his Reason at the very time he had most occasion to use it. 


“““Oh the road to En-dor is the oldest road 

And the craziest road of all! 

Straight it runs to the Witch’s abode 

As it did in the days of Saul, 

And nothing has changed of the sorrow in store 
For such as go down on the road to En-dor.’ ” 


As the plane passed over the Hanging-gardens of Babylon, 
the Ass reminded Balaam that there are some things which even 
the Wizards of En-dor cannot do: “You were not a conspicuous 
success down there, were you? You had to confess to King ~ 
Nebuchadnezzar that ‘there is not a man upon earth that can show 
the king’s matter, forasmuch as no king, lord, or ruler, hath asked 
such a thing of any magician.’ At Belshazzar’s mad drinking 
party you could not read the handwriting on the wall: for you, too, 
were ‘weighed in the balances and found wanting.’ 

“To hear you talk, one would think that your magic could 
compel the Creator himself to do your bidding. But down there 
on Sinai, the storm-cloud still hovers, the lightning still flashes, 
and the Voice of the thunder still speaks: “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me, whether you call them Fate or Fortune, 
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Chance or Luck, Natural Law or the Influence of the Stars; for 
I am God and there is no other.’ ”’ 

An hour later the plane was approaching another mountain. 
Here were seen three men hanging upon crosses, and a Still Small 
Voice whispered: “Do you see that Central Figure? He trusted 
Me with a faith that could remove mountains, yet he did not try to 
pry into the secrets of the future which were hidden even from 
him; neither did he try to storm the Kingdom of Heaven by the 
violence of magic. His was the hard way of the Cross. In the 
Garden he prayed, ‘Thy will, not mine, be done,’ and with his dying 
breath he said, ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ This 
is my beloved Son: hear him!” 

“And now,” continued the Voice, “do you see that cloud over 
Olivet, that cloud of Excellent Glory? And that little group of 
His intimate friends gazing up into heaven after Him? Re- 
member what He has just said to them: ‘It is not for you to know 
times or seasons, which the Father hath set within his own au- 
thority.’ That should have settled your business once for all. 
Were it not that many churchmen do not take their Lord seriously 
on this point, you would not even get inside their doors. But know 
this: when once the churches have drilled into the minds of the 
people this plain, hard fact of life, that the future cannot be fore- 
known and predicted, when they take this for the axiom that it is, 
the road to En-dor will be deserted. Men will understand that 
ignorance of the future is not a curse but a blessing. Consider 
what life would be like if you could know the exact shape of things 
to come. With what infinite boredom you would walk the Tread- 
mill of Predestination, taking your joys for granted and spoiling 
them with dread of the days of pain with which they are to be 
mingled! Instead of wasting your time at En-dor, you should 
thank God for this, not the least of His mercies, that He has 
veiled the future from you. 

“As for the Stars—but here is Colossae, and you will remem- 
ber what St. Paul had to say to the members of that church who 
were inclined to follow the advice of the astrologers and worship 
the Angels of the Stars: ‘Let no man rob you of your prize by a 
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voluntary humility and worshipping of the angels.’ ‘For in Christ 
were all things created, in the heavens and upon the earth, things 
visible and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions or 
principalities or powers; all things have been created through him, 
and unto him; and he is before all things, and in him all things 
consist.’ What then is the sense of worshiping the creature 
instead of the Creator? Why grovel before Inexorable Fate 
when a loving Heavenly Father offers His daily companionship? 
These feasts and fasts and special days, these superstitions by 
which you seek to placate your imaginary Influences of the Stars, 
are worse than useless. They are idolatry in one of its most 
malignant forms, and they are ‘not of any value against the in- 
dulgence of the flesh.’ Moreover, they are worse than Atheism, 
as Plutarch has told you: ‘What? Is he that holds there is no God 
guilty of impiety, and is not he that describes him as the super- 
stitious do much more guilty?’ He insists that it is much more a 
sin to think amiss of God than to speak amiss of Him. Are you 
not thinking wrong thoughts about God’s care when you refuse to 
enter Room 13 or to sit as the thirteenth at the table? What kind 
of God would punish you with seven years of bad luck for breaking 
a mirror? And why should He send death to your family when 
a picture falls from the wall?” 


But the plane was now approaching Ephesus, and the Ass in- 
terrupted her sermon to observe: “I see that we shall not get a clear 
view of the Theatre this morning because of that pall of smoke. 
No, it is not an incendiary; it’s that bonfire of books, $10,000 worth 
of them, I hear: ‘And not a few of them that practised magical arts 
brought their books together and burned them in the sight of all.’ 
That’s getting down to common sense; but the survival of your 
practices even among those who think they are good Christians 
shows that one cannot burn the superstitions which books of magic 
contain. Only in the fire of correct reasoning can one get rid of 
that. 

“TI hear that John of Ephesus is in the Patmos Concentration 
Camp. You see that red volcanic ash which has turned the waters 
into blood over there around the island of Therae—does that re- 
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mind you of anything? Of the martyr-blood of Antipas of Perg- 
amum, for instance?’ Balaam paled and trembled, while the Voice 
continued in the words of the Revelator: “ ‘But I have a few things 
against thee, because thou hast there some that hold the teaching of 
Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling block before the 
children of Israel.’ Your religion, Balaam, is a fair weather 
affair; when you run into a storm, when money and honor and 
ease can be had in no other way, your motto is Compromise! When 
Domitian got into his head the notion that he was the Lord God 
Almighty, what was your advice to the Christians? Burn a pinch 
of incense before the Emperor’s statue—what’s the harm in that, 
with a slight mental reservation—save your tamily and your prop- 
erty—why court a martyr’s death? ‘And, they went in the way of 
Cain, and ran riotously in the error of Balaam for hire, and per- 
ished in the gainsaying of Korah.’ You Wizards become most 
dangerous when you sell yourselves to the Patrioteers of the Self- 
worshiping State. Listen to the Revelator again: ‘And I saw an- 
other beast coming up out of the earth; and he had two horns like 
unto a lamb, and he spake as a dragon. And he exerciseth all the 
authority of the first beast in his sight. And he maketh the earth 
and them that dwell therein to worship the first beast, whose death- 
stroke was healed. And he doeth great signs, that he should even 
make fire to come down out of heaven upon the earth in the sight 
of men. And he deceiveth them that dwell on the earth by reason 
of the signs which it was given him to do in the sight of the 
beast; saying to them that dwell on the earth, that they should 
make an image to the beast who hath the stroke of the sword and 
lived. And it was given unto him to give breath to it, even to the 
image of the beast, that the image of the beast should both speak, 
and cause that as many as should not worship the image of the 
beast should be killed.’ Yes, you of En-dor are the Magicians of 
the Propaganda among befuddled ‘patriots’ who delight to sing the 
Glory-song of Totalitaria, ‘My country, right or wrong.’ But 
concerning the New Heaven and the New Earth it is written: 
‘Without are .. . the sorcerers . . . and every one that loveth and 
maketh a lie.’ ” 
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Since Patmos did not offer a safe landing field, Balaam de- 
cided to go on to Corinth, where the situation was more to his 
liking. The church had split into factions. Its members were 
ambitious, measuring themselves by themselves, each proud of his 
own ‘spiritual gift.’ Though they claimed to be speaking in the 
Language of Angels, they were at outs with their pastors. They 
were complacent on questions of morality, and there were silly folk 
laden with sins who were ready captives for-‘those who creep into 
houses.’ The Corinthians were fond of lawsuits in the pagan 
courts. There was family friction and agitation for divorce. 
Some of the members had a magical conception of the Sacraments 
as a prophylaxis against death and as the medicine of immortality,’ 
seeing no inconsistency in being drunk at the Lord’s Supper. There 
was disorder at the services and the members were entangled in 
a maze of speculations about the nature of the future life. It was 
a situation just made for Balaam and his Wizaids, There, if 
anywhere, they would find a fraternal welcome. There the soil 
would be prolific for the lunacy-fringe of religion. But the In- 
exorable Ass continued: “Balaam, remember this: Religion minus 
morals equals magic. You Wizards imagine that you can rise to 
the skies from a whirl of a Dervish; that you can take one deep 
breath and land in the Tenth Heaven of the Ecstatic Vision; that 
you can assimilate the very substance of your Deity and say to him, 
‘Thou art 1, and Iam Thou.’ By floating to the sky on Mystical 
Moonbeams you think to escape from the ethical task which the 
Creator has set for Everyman. You are trying to get into the 
Sheepfold by some other way, without having to bear the Cross. 
Yours is the coward’s way of least resistance. Your philosophy 
of life is ‘self-realization.’ To this end you seek to compel your 
God. You imagine the Creator to be a Power-line from which you 
can tap the Resources of the Infinite: that all you need to do is to 
attach your petty transformer and get an ‘I’-current to do as you 
please. But listen to what St. Paul has to say about it: ‘If I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love. . . .’ 


You’re a humbug . . . you’re a zero. . . there’s nothing to you... 
nothing to you.” 
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The account of the reception which Brother Balaam got in 
the churches has not been published. In the current Cataclysm, the 
Theology of the Irrational has taken hold of many churchmen and 
is spreading rapidly among others. Instead of viewing this the- 
ology in relation to the war-sick society whose members are produc- 
ing and developing it, many sincere religious leaders have mistaken 
it for a profound revitalization of the Old Orthodoxy. The waters 
of the shallow pool of the Lunacy Decades of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury have been muddled by the Theology of Paradox and mariners 
are mistaking it for the Ocean. Some churchmen only half be- 
lieve they disbelieve in the pretensions of En-dor. Many of them 
are so suspicious of the Human Reason when applied to the prob- 
lems of religion that unwittingly they give aid and comfort to the 
Wizards. They equate Reason with Pride and make it the Cardi- 
nal Sin; and the main preoccupation of their sermons is to keep the 
Intellect and Science and Philosophy in what they consider the 
proper place for them. Their typewriters become electric with 
indignation at Reason as the Mortal Enemy of Revelation. Yet 
they cannot avoid using Reason to draw the conclusion that Reason 
can draw no valid conclusion concerning God. Epimenides says 
that Cretans are always liars. Epimenides is a Cretan. Is 
Epimenides telling the truth about the Cretans? 

The Wizards of En-dor are saying that the publication of 
Dr. Balaam’s misadventures depends upon the influence of the 
Reigning Planet, which, they insist, is unfavorable. But those who 
take it as axiomatic that no one can predict the future maintain 
that the matter is still an open question. They quote a remark 
which Cato made a long time ago: “I wonder,” said he, “that a 
soothsayer doesn’t laugh when he sees another soothsayer”; and 
when the Wizards of En-dor offer to tell his fortune, Quintus 
Cicero puts them into their proper place: 
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“Tn fine, I say, I do not care a fig 

For Marsian augurs, village mountebanks, 
Astrologers who haunt the circus grounds, 

Or Isis-seers, or dream interpreters: . . 

But superstitious bards, soothsaying quacks, 
Averse to work, or mad, or ruled by want, 
Directing others how to go, and yet 

What road to take they do not know themselves ; 
From those to whom they promise wealth they beg 
A coin. From what they promised let them take 
Their coin as toll and pass the balance on.” 


QUESTIONS THAT COLLEGE STUDENTS ASK 


PAUL HAROLD HEISEY 
Springfield, Ohio 


66YW/HERE did Cain get his wife?” This supposedly frequent 

Biblical enigma I met only once in a quarter century of college, 
university, and seminary teaching of Biblical and religious sub- 
jects. I am reasonably sure it was a second-hand question, and not 
original with, nor significant to, the student-questioner. But 
students do ask numerous and real questions. Before me lies a list 
of one hundred and twenty-five questions submitted by students 
during a relatively short period of a class in religion. This group 
was concerned with (1) a laymen’s theology, (2) a philosophy of 
religion, and (3) a philosophy of life. 

This,collection of questions is typical of those which recurred 
over an extended period of study and teaching. They group them- 
selves into such categories as: God, Jesus, the Bible, heaven, hell, 
science, salvation, sin, suffering, prayer, doubt, the church, the 
Bible, miracles, and numerous other topics. 

It is quite natural that questions concerning God should hold 
an uppermost place in the thought of students while pursuing a 
course in religion. Hence, they ask, What is God like? What is 
the correct attitude toward God? Isn’t Ged always within us? 
What practical proof is there for the existence of God? Do col- 
lege students have a personal God? What is meant by saying that 
God is a spirit? 

The most difficult problem met in the classroom is aiding the 
student in a transition from his anthropomorphic conception of 
God to a spiritual idea of the Deity. The attempt was always made 
to share with the student the thought that (1) God exists, (2) God 
is a Spirit, and (3) God is love. Experience would almost lead 
us to believe that students should be permitted to go undisturbed in 
their metaphysical concept of God if we can succeed in establishing 
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or reinforcing their faith in God, and in the character of God as 
being that of love. However, there are many students who are 
ready for the spiritual conception of God, and these we must aid in 
realizing that “theism is not necessarily anthropomorphism.” Jeru- 
salem writes, “Every theistic view must necessarily be tinged with 
anthropomorphism, simply because we can only conceive an intelli- 
gent being after human analogy” (Introduction to Philosophy, 
page 190). 

Closely allied to questions concerning God are those related 
to Jesus. These questions naturally center in: What is meant by 
the deity and divinity of Jesus? How do you explain the oneness 
of God and Jesus, the problem of the virgin birth, and the physical 
resurrection of the Master? It is true that many of the questions 
deal also with the ethical teachings of Jesus, but strangely enough, 
frequently the student appears to be concerned more with explain- 
ing Jesus than following Him. The student frequently arrives at 
college with confusion in his mind relative to the differentiation 
between God the Father and His revelation in Jesus, His Son, who 
walked upon this earth in human form. This distinction was evi- 
dently cleared up to some satisfaction for one student who recog- 
nized the clarification by submitting these words: ‘“When you said 
that the spirit of God was present in Jesus, and Jesus walked the 
earth in the form of man, but God did not walk the earth, this dis- 
tinction between Jesus and God cleared up a lot in my mind, and I 
believe also in the minds of others in this class.” 

The college student, through his studies in the natural sciences, 
brings to the class devoted to religion his problems of the relation 
of science and religion. His difficulty lies in his failure to distin- 
guish these two separate approaches to life. He must be shown 
the nature of science, which is descriptive and explanatory and 
deals with secondary causes, and religion, which is appreciation and 
deals with ultimate causes and with faith, which operates in the 
field beyond the demonstrative, natural sciences. It is unfortunate 
that the student too frequently sees God in the miraculous only, 
and not in the normal course of nature. 

With a foundation in the psychological studies, the student 
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presents many questions relative to the nature of the soul. Since 
psychology speaks in terms of reactions and responses, and deals 
with such terms as personality and mind, and omits references to 
the soul, the student is anxious to know the relation between the 
psychological terms and the theological term, the soul. If he car- 
ries any concept of the soul from his other studies, he is very apt 
to retain some material idea. Hence, “the saving of the soul” to 
the student is the continuation of some material aspect of our 
present body into the future state. 

The age-old question of the origin of evil and the meaning of 
suffering are frequently presented by the student. He asks, Are 
sin, disease, and death real? Is God or man the cause of man’s 
suffering? Why does God let man suffer? Does suffering lead 
men to God, or drive them away? A presentation of the literary 
and historical treatment of the Book of Job aids the student to 
answer his questions. He is helped most when he is shown that an 
adversity which leads an individual to God is no longer an ad- 
versity. The question of suffering is not solved by explaining its 
origin, but in attempting to indicate the purpose which it may 
serve in life. . 

The student is interested in the question of prayer. He asks: 
If prayers are answered merely by inspiring the physical body, why 
must we pray? Can prayer be answered without one’s knowing 
it? Can one pray with good results for someone else if he has sins 
of his own for which he has not asked forgiveness? Is prayer 
possible? What should a Christian’s attitude be toward prayer? 
The real problem which confronts the teacher is to aid the student 
in his transition from the thought of prayer as “asking”’ only, to 
the thought of prayer as primarily communion. If we can aid the 
student to gain the larger concept of prayer as fellowship, we have 
rendered him a real service, not alone in answering his intellectual 
questions, but in assisting him to gain a real spiritual insight into 
the meaning of prayer. 

Since the Bible is the source-book of our Christian faith, many 
questions arise in the classroom dealing with the Book of Books. 
The thoughtful student inquires, Is the Bible an example of a nat- 
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ural growth of literature? Is religion and the Bible the same 
thing? Can we accept all parts of the Scriptures as true? The 
problem which confronts the teacher is to show that the Bible is 
a record of God’s progressive revelation of Himself to man, and 
man’s progressive discovery of God. If we can show our students 
the realistic nature of the Bible, and that God’s revelation of Him- 
self to man is historical in character, many of the disturbing prob- 
lems concerning the content of the Bible will vanish. 

The student is interested in what he terms the practical nature 
of religion. He is interested in knowing: What should religion do 
for a college student? How should religion act as a restraint upon 
one? Cana man get through life successfully without religion? 
How much religion does it take to be religious? How does a per- 
son look at life with religion? How can religion bring comfort 
to life? Do you think it is at all possible for a person to have no 
religion at all? It is in connection with questions of this kind that 
the student must be shown the distinction between intellectual 
questions which might be termed the theological aspect of religion, 
and religion as experienced in response to God and man. The 
student feels that he must be shown that religion concerns life and 
living. It ought not to be difficult for Christian leaders to indicate 
forcefully the reality of religious experience and hence be of great 
service to young people in their search for a way of life. 

The historical studies which the student pursues leads him to 
ask the place of God in historical development. The times in which 
we live, fraught with dissension and war, are especially baffling to 
young people who are anxious to know the place of God in human 
life. They ask, Why does God permit war? In critical days such 
as the present, the student is apt to be far more interested in the 
relation of religion to human problems than in the problem of the 
relation of science and religion. 

It is normal that the central theme of religion, “salvation,” 
should prompt a student to ask, What does salvation mean? He 
has thought of it chiefly in terms of the after-life. He can be aided 
to see that saving faith affects life and conduct here and now in 
addition to laying the foundation for a life in eternity. 
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The student has been taught to look upon the universe as 
orderly. Hence we are not surprised when he asks, How can the 
beliefs that whatever we ask for and have faith in receiving, God 
will give us, and that this is an orderly universe, governed by laws 
from which God does not depart, be reconciled? To this he may 
add the question, Can we believe in natural laws and still believe in 
a personal God? Here he needs guidance to see that ‘“All’s law, but 
all’s God.” He needs to realize that the personal God has ex- 
pressed Himself in habitual ways of action known as natural law. 
They are no less God’s laws because they are uniform and orderly. 

Along with questions related to the nature of the universe, a 
student asks, If all things good come from God, how do you ac- 
count for the occurrence of earthquakes, certain floods and storms, 
over which man has no control, which result in the indiscriminate 
destruction of life? Here, again, it is necessary to indicate that 
man must accommodate himself to nature as it is, rather than blame 
God for the nature of things. 

The first page of Genesis and the theory of evolution as the 
student meets it in most of his courses in science present a problem 
to him. If he accepts a literal interpretation of Genesis I, he re- 
jects the modern theory of evolution. If he is forced to follow the 
theory of evolution as a result of his scientific studies, he reinter- 
prets Genesis I from a literary and historical standpoint. He rec- 
ognizes the spiritual truth in Genesis I, that God created things, 
but He lets science determine the plan which God followed in 
doing so. 

His interest in miracles prompts the student to be concerned 
in explaining how they could occur. If he follows a literal inter- 
pretation of the miracles, he acknowledges that the God who made 
the laws of nature can overrule them. From this standpoint he ac- 
cepts miracles as a violation of the laws of nature. If he is con- 
firmed in the belief that nature is orderly, he interprets the miracles 
not as violations of the laws of nature but as the use of knowledge 
concerning the laws of nature not generally comprehended by man. 
He then concludes that Jesus used His power in the spirit of com- 
passion in order to serve mankind, and that man’s responsibility 
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consists not in explaining the miracles, nor in using power which 
he does not possess, but in using his own power in the spirit of 
compassion to serve mankind. 

Since creeds form such an important part in the thought-life 
of the church, the student inquires, Does the Apostles’ Creed con- 
tain all the basic beliefs of the Christian Church? To this he is 
very apt to add the question, If creeds are laws, and it is known 
that laws become out-moded and must be revised, is it not logical to 
assume that creeds may become out-moded and also be subject to 
change or revision? The student must be shown that creeds are 
man-made, that they are the outgrowth of historical situations and 
are true in the light of the circumstances which produced them and 
the period in which they arose. He then can recite the creeds with 
a clear conscience, following the essential faith-element in them, 
even though he may have difficulty in regard to their form. 

From the problem of the creeds, the student is very apt to. 
enter upon a discussion of the origin of the various denominations, 
and he asks, Would you please trace the development of the de- 
nominations of the Protestant Church? He is concerned with the 
problem, If one who has been brought up in a certain denomination 
discovers something with which he does not agree, should he con- 
tinue to call himself a member of that denomination? The only 
answer which satisfies him is to indicate the historical origin of 
denominations and their progressive, developmental nature. He 
soon learns that denominations are not static within themselves, 
nor uniform throughout in matters of belief, practices, and regula- 
tions. 


A Lutheran student is very apt to inquire, To be a Lutheran, 
should one have convictions about all parts of the Lutheran faith? 
In other words, must he agree with all of the Lutheran doctrine? 
Here he can be helped by reading What is Lutheranism? edited 
by Dr. Vergilius Ferm. He will discover from the reading of this 
volume that he can probably conscientiously call himself a Lu- 
theran, although he may vary in some detail from another in- 
dividual who bears the same name. The Lutheran student also 
faces the problem, Is it possible for Lutherans to have fellowship 
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with other denominations and still retain their essential beliefs? To 
this he adds, Do you believe that the Lutheran Church would benefit 
from membership in the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America? In such questions he anticipated the discussion in- 
dulged in by the United Lutheran Church in America at the 1942 
Louisville Convention. While the instructor can guide some of his 
thinking on these problems, it is evident that no teacher can give 
to the student a final answer on questions as debatable in the 
church at large. 

The student is interested in the larger problems of religion 
involved in the question of foreign missions and the relation of 
Christianity to the non-Christian religions. Therefore, he asks, 
Why do missionaries try to change the beliefs of people who have 
a good religion, when there is so much evil and corruption right 
here among so-called Christians? To this he frequently adds, Is 
the Christian religion the only divinely ordained religion? Here 
the teacher must draw upon his knowledge of comparative religions 
and can serve the pupil not through a dogmatic statement so much 
as through a presentation of Christianity which convinces the 
student of the inherent superiority of our faith as compared with 
the non-Christian religions. 

The student is truly interested in the bearing of religion upon 
morality and ethics. He inquires, Would you say that a religious 
person was moral or that a moral person was religious? To this 
he adds, Has ethics a place in religion? Also, Are ethics and reli- 
gion synonymous? He finds some comfort in the thought that 
“religion is morality with a transcendent reference.” It is 1m- 
portant to show him that the best morality is an outgrowth of the 
highest form of religion. 

In line with ethical questions, he is interested in modern social 
problems. Students who are members of the ‘‘Reformed” group of 
churches are more apt to raise questions in the field of social mo- 
rality than students with a Lutheran background. This seems to 
be the conclusion of many investigators and teachers. It is only 
in recent years that our church has been showing an interest in 
the so-called “social gospel.” However, in the group of students 
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concerned in this study, we did receive such questions as, Can the 
Christian give outright support to oppressed nations, or should he 
maintain a “hands off” policy and one of relative isolation toward 
belligerent nations? Only a few Lutheran students hold the ex- 
treme pacifist viewpoint. It is more probable to find a student of 
the “Reformed” group committed to pacifism. The student oc- 
casionally raises questions concerning the Christian’s attitude 
toward social customs and practices, and he inquires, What stand 
does the Bible take toward alcohol and related problems? 


In line with the social problems, he is interested in the attitude 
he should take in the normal affairs of life. He inquires, Does not 
worldly success lie with the man who selfishly looks after himself? 
Must not the Christian continually make compromises as far as 
worldly standards are concerned? Is it not true that goodness 
from the religious standpoint does not have the upper hand in this 
world? He inquires, Does it thus pay to be concerned with the 
impossible Christian, ideal life? 

The student is interested in the sacraments of our church life. 
He inquires, Why are the sacraments a means of grace? 

He is interested in the significance of, and the necessity for, a ~ 
Christian confession. He invites his instructor to discuss the 
statement, “I can be a Christian and live Christian principles with- 
out attending church.” He inquires, Does a person have to make 
an open and public confession of his belief in God to become a 
Christian, or can he make the confession to himself and still be a 
Christian? If he can be shown the value of church membership 
to himself personally, and the social value of the church to com- 
munity life, he is very apt to be satisfied in his mind concerning 
the privilege of Christian fellowship in the church. 

In recent years we have met many questions in the classroom 
concerned with the liturgical problems of our church. These ques- 
tions reflected a tendency of a distinct group within the United 
Lutheran Church. Among the questions raised in this field are, 
What is the real significance of the cross or the crucifix in the 
Lutheran Church? Why do some Lutheran churches oppose the 
use of the crucifix? If the making of the sign of the cross is a 
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Roman Catholic practice, how do you account for the fact that 
some Lutheran writers defend this practice? The proponent of the 
latter question added the statement, “Martin Luther was opposed 
to the formalism of Roman Catholicism, but still accepted the cross- 
ing of oneself.” Much time is required in the classroom to make 
clear the place of symbolism in our religious life. 

In view of the fact that the modern denominational college is 
largely inter-denominational in the make-up of its student group, 
the presentation of religion from the standpoint of indoctrination 
is no longer possible. Many Lutheran colleges excuse Catholics 
and others from the courses in religion. When religion is required 
for graduation, the general practice is to require Protestants of all 
faiths to pursue the courses. This causes the classes to be a com- 
posite of the Protestant denominations. A typical distribution of 
the denominational connections of the students under considera- 
tion in this study would appear something like this: Lutheran, 71 
students; Methodist, 33; Presbyterian, 18; Episcopal, 10; Dis- 
ciples, 6; United Presbyterian, United Brethren, and Baptist, 4 
each; Congregationalists, 3; Catholic, 2; and the following one 
each: Brethren in Christ, Christian Science, Reformed, Evan- 
gelical, Church of God, Latter Day Saints, and Unitarian. 

Viewing the student mind on matters of religion from the 
vantage-point of the professor behind the desk, it would appear 
that we should aid the student to exchange his anthropomorphic 
conception of God in favor of a spiritual ideal. Without destroy- 
ing the student’s faith in the miraculous, we should aid him to see 
God in the normal, orderly processes of the universe. The student 
needs help to realize thatthe soul is spiritual and not material. We 
can show him that many questions which he thinks are religious 
are historical and geographical, and hence of lesser significance 
than he is inclined to believe. While assisting him to preserve his 
faith in immortal and eternal life, we should aid him to see the 
significance of the Christian faith for this life. We will aid him 
to have a theology. Professor Josiah Royce once remarked that 
“philosophy was not intended for everybody.” A Lutheran theo- 
logian adds “Neither is theology.” He evidently means that while 
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we wish our laymen to have clear concepts, we should not expect 
them to have the elaborate theological training of a pastor. If we 
can simplify our theology for the layman, we will render him a 
great service. The student needs assistance to discover that many 
religious and theological terms do not have fixed definitions. We 
should assist the student to see that organizations and forms are 
but means to an end, and not ends in themselves. We will be of 
great service to the student and the layman if we aid him to see 
that not all questions in every field—science, economics, sociology, 
history, etc.—are answered by religion. We should seek to im- 
prove our Sunday School and catechetical instruction in such a way 
as to lay a foundation for an undisturbed religious thought-life. 
As Dr. George Herbert Betts puts it, “Never teach a child what 
later as an intelligent person he must un-learn” (The Beliefs of 
700 Ministers, page 69). 

We may never be able to satisfy the student who challenged 
his instructor with the question, ‘““Why don’t you religionists stan- 
dardize the Christian faith?” However, we should so vitalize our 
teaching as to aid the student to find in Christianity a personal 
experience which equips him to live courageously and to face death 
fearlessly. 


CONCERNING THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY 


WILFRIED TAPPERT 
Mount Vernon, New York 


OST Lutherans are familiar with a doctrine entitled “The Call to the 
Ministry.” Congregations come face to face with it when seeking a 
new pastor. Every synodical convention is concerned with and bound by 
the implications of this teaching. Yet there is often, even among those 
generally well informed concerning church affairs, only a hazy and un- 
certain knowledge of what the teaching of the church in this respect really is. 
Practical situations have multiplied in recent years to call the doctrine 
and the practice of the church concerning this matter into question. A 
constant constraint to compromise between the teaching of the church and 
crying problems has made itself evident. That leaves us in a quandary. Is 
the Bible at fault not to have solutions for us in every particular circumstance 
that we meet? Or have we been literalistic and legalistic in rejecting the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, promised us even for this our day, and in trying 
to find in the specific solutions of Christ, the Apostles, and the early church 
an iron-bound rule for our application in every particular today? Our over- 
zealous dogmaticians, instead of giving us a constitution of basic principles, 
with a set of by-laws, subject to change as necessary where the adiaphora of 
practice are concerned, have developed for us a complete scheme and have 
said: “Thus it must be in every particular, or you are offending against 
Scripture and are not a Lutheran.” 

To be sure, we have been permitted to clarify the teachings of the 
church where practical problems seem to demand it. But that clarification 
never seems to be able to go far enough. It ploughs in the same old furrows, 
it reiterates what has always been taught and always shall be taught. The 
frequency with which commissions are appointed to study, examine, and 
report with regard to the position which the church shall assume in reference 
to urgent problems arising in its life, and the consecutive Declarations which 
have been made by such commissions, suggest that there is something basically 
at fault in our treatment of the sedes doctrinae. 

Such a commission studied and reported concerning the call to the 
ministry. It reiterated the doctrine of old. It acknowledged the necessity 
of departing from the precepts of the doctrine in certain situations, with the 
advice to stay as close to them as possible under the circumstances. It was 
a compromise, as are most of our declarations and clarifications. Such 
compromises should not be necessary. They would not be necessary if in 
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the spirit of Christ and evangelical liberty we would content ourselves, espe- 
cially where the Christian life and church practice are concerned, with those 
broad, general principles which are given us as guides and with the direct 
postulates of Scripture, instead of seeking, not alone Scriptural warrant, but 
even prescription for every drop we drink and every step we take. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to lay the ground work for a new dogmatic. 
His interest is in one specific doctrine, that of the call to the ministry: It 
centers about a definition of this doctrine which seems to sum it up for all 
practical purposes as follows: “The call to the ministry of the Word and 
Sacraments is subjectively from God, mediated objectively through the 
church which is the Body of Christ, and made actual when a local congrega- 
tion by a proper vote of its qualified members invites someone, recommended 
as suitable by the authorities of a general church body, to become its pastor 
without limit as to time.’” There are no doubt further numerous limitations 
which this theologian or that would specifically include in a complete defini- 
tion of the call, but the most essential features have been named. The Lu- 
theran call must be a threefold call: by God, by the church at large, and by 
the local congregation. These are the essential elements. And these are the 
points which have crystalized most of the practical difficulties which beset 
the church in a modern world where the call to the ministry is concerned. 

Our first question wherever a doctrine is concerned is always: “What 
do the Scriptures say?” We may ask this here also. We find that when the 
term “call” is used in the Bible it refers primarily not to the call to the 
ministry, but to the call to personal discipleship.t. The Christian calling is 
not a call to minister in particular, but to be Christ’s through faith by grace. 
The few quotations that seem to differ from this conception, in favor of a 
call to minister, may be looked upon as exceptions to the common, ordinary 
usage of Scripture, or be otherwise explained.’ 

We find further that the Bible generally uses the term “send” when it 
speaks of a commission to a sacred office.* This distinction may seem of 
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little value, especially where the call of God is concerned. But it must be 
borne in mind, in view of our Lutheran stress upon a call in contradistinction 
to a sending, especially where the church at large is concerned. The writer 
has studied one hundred fifty more quotations from the Scriptures where a 
cognate expression, which implies a sending rather than a call, is used, such as: 
Go, Take, Cry, Speak, Anoint, Proclaim, Be witnesses, I have chosen, set in 
the churches, etc. Such commands meet even the cursory reader of the 
Bible on almost every page. Their predominance seems to indicate that 
even in our choice of terms we have not been Scriptural, and leads us to 
question whether we have been Scriptural in our ramifications of the doctrine, 
and, further, if we have really need to be. 

In all the Scriptures we find no reference to a call by a congregation 
or a call by a general church body. On the other hand, we find that God 
sent, congregations sent, the Apostles sent. In our wording of the doctrine 
of the call, our accent is at fault. “A call from God is essential for the office 
of a minister; that may be accepted as Scriptural without gainsaying, if. by 
call we mean the choice of God according to His purpose. So long as we 
understand this, it makes no difference how we name it. No Christian 
will deny that a minister in the church must be a disciple and must feel an 
inner constraint, as Jeremiah and Paul, to be God’s servant. Such a call is 
not subject to proof by those without except by the fruits of a man’s ministry. 
Where a man is truly sent of God, even if we as a church exclude him from 
our ministry, even if every other organized church body does the same, God’s 
purpose will be wrought and fruits will be forthcoming. 


II 


Accepting the teaching of the Scriptures that God chooses His servants, 
our doctrine continues with the assertion that the church at large must also 
choose, appoint, select, and call that the servant of God may be approved 
and known. This is man-made doctrine, and it does not follow. 

In the first place, it is illogical to identify the universal Christian church, 
which is the Lord’s Body, with any external church organization, and to say 
that unless the church as such a body calls, there is no divine and no real call. 
Just as fallacious is it for a church body to say that it represents the church 
as the Body of Christ, while it ordains alone to the specific ministry of its 
own body. No organized church body can presume to speak as the ‘universal 
church of Christ with the authority of Christ Himself, as His sole repre- 
sentative, so as to say: “The church has spoken, God has spoken.” The 
organized church cannot thus speak where the call of God to individuals 
is concerned. 

Further, the general church body, as we know it today, did not exist in 
New Testament times. We can therefore have no guidance of Scripture 
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that is specific where it is concerned. We have no word whatsoever that 
gives to such a general body authority from God either to confirm or deny 
anyone’s call or appointment from God. 

Is this part of our doctrine, then, built not upon the Scriptures but upon 
our Lutheran Confessions? Here, to be sure, we have the rite vocatus, “No 
one should in the church publicly teach or administer the Sacraments without 
a regular call.’””. The regular call here embraces the call from God, but more 
than that; the Augsburg Fathers also had in mind some part that the church 
at large must play in accrediting a man’s ministry. It is doubtful whether 
the part to be played by the congregation was envisioned at all. All the rite 
vocatus, taken historically, insists upon, is a definite ecclesiastical sanction 
and approval with respect to anyone who aspires to the office of the ministry. 
What the basis of this sanction may be, or by what authorities in the church 
it may be bestowed, is left, with wisdom and with a dogmatic conception 
superior to that of later theologians, entirely to the further development of 
the church’s machinery and rules of practice. The term, as it stands, is ap- 
proved even by the Roman Church, where the method of sanctioning is by 
the appointment of the bishop rather than by a call from the church or from 
a congregation. The objections of the confessors, of the Apology, as well 
as of Luther in the Smalkald Articles, is not to the method, but to the claim 
of Rome that it alone has the right to sanction and ordain. Vocation does 
not always mean a calling to a particular kind of work, despite the etymology. 
So rite vocatus had, already in Reformation times, the force of an idiom, 
and the emphasis was on the rite rather than on the narrowest meaning of 
vocatus. With these words as our banner, we Lutherans have become pro- 
gressively more literalistic and have had the word “call” so rigidly impressed 
upon our minds that we have been unable to free ourselves from the concep- 
tion that wherever the ministry is involved, there must be a call in every 
phase. 

It may also be pointed out that other church bodies have reached con- 
clusions differing from ours so far as the part of the church at large in the 
sanctioning of ministers is concerned. This would hardly be the case if the 
Scriptures had given a definite testimony or precept, or if each of these 
church bodies had had the right to identify itself with the universal Christian 
church to speak with the authority of Christ Himself. 

In reality, individual congregations appear to represent the Body of 
Christ more adequately and truthfully than a congregation of congregations, 
if it is under that aspect that we view the synods or larger church bodies. In 
the congregations individual believers are joined with one another and with 
all others who believe. In synods we have, apart from the common faith 
which forms the doctrinal basis, the representatives of incorporated legal 
bodies joined with other such representatives subject to the same external 
church law. For a congregation as a congregation, rather than as a civil 
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entity with a state charter, to lay hands upon one of its members to serve it 
as teacher, evangelist, or minister of the Word and Sacraments, is entirely 
in accord with Scripture, ancient church usage, and inherent logic. To deny 
the validity of such an ordination or of the divine call of the ordained because 
the organized church has not guaranteed it by its own nihil obstat would be 
presumptuous. The only valid objection the larger church and other con- 
gregations may make is on the basis of good order. They may make it a 
rule that such a one may not minister in the congregations thus joined to- 
gether in a synod, that only one who has been sanctioned by the larger body, 
after going through a prescribed procedure, may minister in any of these 
congregations ; but they dare not say that because this has not been done by 
a minister, he has not really been called by God. 

Yet the office of a servant of God is not dependent even upon the call 
of a congregation. The Scriptures show that such an office is often carried 
out despite the refusal of those to whom the servant of God is sent. There- 
fore the rejection of a servant of God by the church or by congregation after 
congregation does not necessarily deny his mission from God. That God 
Himself at times prohibited the ministry of His servants in certain places 
was no reflection on the office which they held, and did not deny their 
divine “call.” Emphasis is continually laid in Scripture on the fact that one 
ordained to a sacred office owes that office not to men, nor to the church or 
to a congregation, but to God and to His purpose. If the servant of God 
be unfaithful, it is not that God made a mistake in sending him, but that 
even servants of God are human and sinful, not infallible, not clothed with 
absolute authority. The same holds true of congregations and of larger 
church bodies. That they have been promised the guidance of the Spirit 
does not evidence that they have always followed that guidance. They have 
often, in Old and New Testament and in modern times, put their stamp of 
approval on unworthy servants whom God did not send, and refused to 
receive those whom God did send. The whole history of the Christian 
church bears witness that despite the many situations in which the church 
and the congregations seem to have agreed with God’s choice, there were 
also many other situations in which God, as shown by subsequent events, 
definitely rejected the judgment of the church. Our doctrine has vastly 
over-emphasized the part of the congregation and of the larger church in 
the sanctioning and approving of ministers. 


III 


The difficulty seems to be that we have bound ourselves by a false 
analogy. Rite vocatus to us means “properly called.” God’s part in the 
choice of ministers we have named “calling.” The church and congregation, 
held accountable to a large extent for those who minister not only to them 
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but for them, are assumed therefore also to call. God calls without limit 
as to time of service, we presume; thus must also the church call. Without 
any warrant of Scripture at all, we demand further that the congregation 
make its call unlimited as to time of service and refuse to recognize as a 
true call any that is not limited to a specific field of employ. 

Must this matter of the call be one process, divided into three parts, 
incomplete if any of the parts be missing? Must each part have the same 
pattern and consist in a call of some kind? May we not here have three 
distinct processes, any one of which may differ from the others in mode? 
What we call God’s part does not matter, so long as ‘we do not insist that 
the part of the church and of the congregation must have the same name 
and must be similar in every respect. What difference would it make if the 
church accepted and approved those whom, to the mind of the church, God 
had really called, and sent them in the name of the church, and in the name 
of the God and Saviour whom the church glorifies, to minister in a congrega- 
tion, a mission field, or an institution? Did Melanchthon have no call from 
God, no mission from the church, because he was not called by a congrega- 
tion and was not ordained? A process is not endangered by lack of uniformity 
between the steps of the process. In general theological thought this very 
uniformity attached to a doctrine renders it suspect. For the reasoning of 
the human mind gives it an insatiable bent to force into patterns, that are 
made to fit only by coercion, the transcendent revelations of God. We muti- 
late the truths of God so that they will fit our pattern. Because the Augs- 
burg Confession says “rite vocatus’” we are not forced to add: “a deo, ab 
ecclesia, et a congregatione.” 

If we were to bind ourselves by analogy, it would be more Scriptural 
to say: “God sends, the church sends, the congregation sends.” The first 
of these we think we have established. The second is beyond Scriptural 
proof, just as the call by the larger church is beyond such proof, because we 
do not have this appearance in Scriptural times, except in the case of the 
Sanhedrin. There the appropriate responsibility showed itself neither in 
calling nor in sending, but merely in approving or rejecting the call from 
God which this or that individual claimed for himself. We have in Scripture 
many examples of one who is already a minister choosing and sending another 
to a congregation. Why is not this method included in our doctrine? It is 
included in our practice when recommendations for ordination are made by 
a ministerium to a synod; but nowhere does our doctrine state that a call is 
incomplete unless it be also a call by and from a group of pastors. There 
is no Scriptural support for the selection and training of consecrated Chris- 
tian young men who, beyond their call to discipleship, have felt a call by.a 
general church body, to serve their Lord in the ministry of the Word and 
Sacraments, in the hope that the call of a local congregation may at length 
certify that they have been truly called of God to this ministry (while others, 
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without such local calls, have not), and that the general body may again 
certify by its ordination that all the conditions of the three-fold call have 
been met. Since we feel no need for Scriptural warrant in establishing the ne- 
cessity of a call by the church at large, we feel none to establish a sending by 
the church at large. We may follow the analogy in this respect if we will. 
But there is no constraint to. Neither is there constraint to follow the other 
analogy of the call in this respect. 

When it comes to the sending by congregations we have many examples. 
The Apostles went forth into all the world. They had the sending of Christ, 
not that of the church or of a congregation. But the church at Jerusalem 
sent, and especially that at Antioch. These were congregations, yet they were 
the church, and felt the responsibilities of the church. Our congregations, 
in relinquishing and assigning rights and prerogatives to the larger church, 
have to a great extent lost the consciousness that they are the church and 
that all the responsibilities of the church are really and fully theirs. Those 
first congregations did not debate over the question whether their emissaries 
must first have a call from the Gentiles to minister to them, or whether they 
must first extend a call to a Timothy or Titus to minister in their midst for 
a season. They tried the spirits, whether they were of God, and did that 
which seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to them. We may do the same. 
If our congregations were more interested in sending ministers than in calling 
them, their spiritual state would be far healthier. 

We could have a complete analogy here with sending in every part of 
the process, far more Scriptural than the “call” analogy. But we have not 
bound ourselves by it, nor need we. The purposes of the Scriptures for us, 
at this point, are well served if we learn from them the ways in which the 
church has served itself in the past, and intelligently strive that the church 
may be as well, or even better, served under present conditions for the ful- 
fillment of its task and the accomplishment of its mission. 

To make the call of a local congregation doctrinally essential for a com- 
plete call, so that the general church body must refuse to ordain a candidate 
for the ministry where this cannot be produced, is neither Scripturally nor 
logically sound. After the Ministerium of Pennsylvania had for a long 
time ordained pastors with or without such a congregational call, it adopted 
the rule, at a special meeting called for the discussion of the question in- 
volved, according to which ordination was refused to any candidate without 
a specific, local call. Did the Ministerium repent of its past failure to 
recognize this doctrine? Did it sever friendly relations with other synods 
whose practice continued to differ, and still differs, today? Did the larger 
church in this instance give back to the congregations some of their rights, 
by common consent previously vested in the larger body? Or were these 
rights usurped by the general body in the first instance? Surely, if the 
congregation’s right to call is vested by their consent in the congregation of 
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congregations, the third part of the call is already satisfied. Now the con- 
gregation actually calls twice. 

At this phase of the discussion the dogmaticians always bring in the 
desert island story as a patent demonstration of the congregation’s right to 
call. A hundred persons, none of them a minister, are cast upon a desert 
island with little hope of rescue. These Christians want the preaching of 
the Word and the administration of the Sacraments, but they have no pastor. 
Therefore they choose and set apart as their minister one of their number 
whose secular occupation was that of blacksmith. Such a man is truly 
called, truly a minister, though without apostolic succession and without the 
sanctions of episcopacy. If we had no desert islands, we would not know 
this. We think that in the necessities of the situation, long before any 
combined action by the group would have been probable, a Christian leader, 
moved to counsel the distressed and comfort the despairing, would have arisen. 
He would have been a minister of these people even before they had given 
him public recognition by setting him apart for this task. But to carry the 
story further, suppose this pastor and his flock were rescued and brought 
to our shores. Suppose that he should apply for membership in any of our 
synods as a Lutheran pastor on the basis of his call and ordination by this 
island congregation. Would he be accepted? If not, would he still be a 
pastor? Or did God call him only for the limited period of his congrega- 
tion’s exile? 

The Scriptures permit, let us say, the selection of their ministers by 
congregations. Perhaps the congregations assented to and accepted by 
definite commitments those ministers who were sent to them by St. Paul. 
They thus exercised their right of choice, and gave public recognition to him 
who was their duly authorized pastor. Perhaps at times this recognition was 
refused, or later challenged by interlopers. That does not question the right 
of a congregation to choose its minister, but it does question the doctrine 
that such a choice establishes the call. 

For the sake of order it is necessary that public recognition be accorded 
to him who is pastor of a congregation. How that is done is immaterial. 
Mathias was chosen by lot, James by mutual consent, Saul at first per- 
sonally by Barnabas, Titus and Timothy by Paul, Mark, refused by Paul, 
was again accepted by Barnabas. How essential to their ministry was the 
call of a local congregation? 

This is our scheme: God calls, the church calls, the congregation calls, 
and the call to the ministry is complete. It is more Scriptural to think of 
God as sending. Why should it be so contrary to our thinking along these 
lines to envision the possibility of the church at large, concerning which 
Scripture has practically nothing to say, as also sending? We cannot allow 
a mediate call by the church as the body of Christ, since we cannot logically 
identify our own church body with the universal Christian church in heaven 
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and earth. Does it not seem much more reasonable to suggest that (apart 
from any doctrine of the call which we have built up with human hands and 
mundane materials into an impressive structure which has outlived its use- 
fulness, except as an archeological exhibit) God sends those whom He has 
first called into discipleship to be His especial instruments ; that the congrega- 
tion may choose, accept, or reject any person as its pastor without confirming 
or denying the sending by God of that person; that the church at large, if 
so charged by the congregations, may prepare men, acceptable to it and 
judged by it as sincere in urging their divine commission, for the ministry 
and assign them to pastorates, acceptable to them, to the congregations con- 
cerned, and to the church at large, again without confirming or denying the 
sending of God? So far as the larger church, the congregation, and the 
pastor are obedient to the Gospel of God and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
God’s sending will prove itself in righteous fruits of salvation. Where there 
is unfaithfulness and disobedience, that also will show itself and prove that 
God has not sent, or that His servant was disobedient, or that the church 
at large erred humanly or sinned knowingly, or that the congregation is a 
synagogue of Satan. 

The Holy Spirit calls through the Gospel. That is the call to faithful 
discipleship, and this also implies a mission to testify concerning God and 
Christ in life, word, service, and sacrifice throughout the world. This call 
generally does not require the leaving of everything, even of one’s vocation, 
to follow Christ. But it does mean a consecration of all to Him. That 
which distinguishes the public servant of God is that, in addition to this 
call, he has also a specific mission from God. Some deceive themselves with 
regard to this mission, assuming it when it does not exist, or misinterpreting 
it, as did Paul at first. It is in order that the church should try the spirits, 
and bear witness according to its own judgment in every particular case, 
whether to its mind there be here a true mission or only a conjectured one. 
This does not imply that the judgment of the church is correct in every 
instance, or that God does not send directly but only through the church. 
The final criterion of judgment is the fruit of a man’s ministry, not always 
of men, sometimes only of God to judge. The church is not responsible for 
errors in judgment, only for its faithfulness. For even human error (this 
does not mean sin) may be a part of God’s plan and purpose. Jesus Him- 
self chose a betrayer and sent him out to preach. It is presumption to make 
the church or congregation sole arbiters of God’s will and purpose, as our 
doctrine of the call does, by asserting that there is no true call where the 
church and congregation do not acquiesce. In this task the church merely 
fulfills in part that which is its mission, to bear witness to the truth in Christ 
to the best of its powers. 

The church has the duty to examine every candidate for the ministry 
with regard to his mission from God and, further than that, with regard to 
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fitness and ability for the sacred office. Not to deny the divine mission of 
anyone on the grounds of illiteracy, lack of head-knowledge, or want of cer- 
tain other abilities (on these grounds many of the Apostles would have been 
disallowed), but to determine the best field for service and for the use of 
those talents which are outstanding, the fields also in which the handicaps 
and failings can do least harm, may well be an asset. The when and the 
where of a divine servant’s ministry is most generally, but not exclusively, 
determined by God through His church, It is logical that when the church 
has reached its findings concerning a candidate for the ministry, it should 
exercise the authority both to ordain him (which means not so much to call 
him into the ministry as to send him out to minister), and to send him to a 
definite field for such a period of time as it deems best. 


IV 


That brings in the problem of a limited call. God sent His servants out 
upon ministries that often had definitely prescribed limits. Opportunity, 
timeliness, and significance of the message, the political picture, the physical 
ability of the messenger, his obedience or disobedience, his faithfulness, the 
reactions of those to whom he came, the opening of larger fields of service, 
imprisonment, death—all these were providential limits placed upon ministries. 
Jesus had varying tasks for differing groups, Paul had an unlimited ministry 
in fields often limited as to time and opportunity. The individual minister 
is permitted to decide whether or not his ministry in a particular field has 
reached a limit. Why do we have to infer that ordination confers an unlimited 
ministry and that the fields in which that ministry shall be exercised may not 
be limited by the church and the congregation as well as by the pastor? To 
be logical, we must either tie the minister forever to the congregation which 
first calls him or else make the individual minister the vicar of God in the 
matter of his ministry. 

A limited call by a congregation (or by other bodies, religious and secular, 
for our church now sanctions that) or a recall by a two-thirds vote of the 
qualified members of a congregation is not at all consonant with our doctrine 
of the call as developed up to the present. For we judge by analogy, that 
if God does not place a time limit on a man’s ministry, and the church does 
not, then the congregation dare not either. Thus again we run into innumer- 
able problems where round pegs must continue to function in square holes. 

Surely, the term “a limited call” is incongruous. Either a man is called 
or he is not. There is no partial call, just as there is no ineffectual call. The 
call of God to discipleship is always a true, unconditioned call, even though our 
response may be conditioned. In the idea of sending, however, the thought 
of a limited mission is innate. We send messengers to distinct persons at 
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definite places with particular messages. They are not to rove interminably, 
but to fulfill their mission and then return to the sender for further in- 
structions. Why should the fact that a servant of God is sent to a particular 
field mean that he has to stay there indefinitely? If he is useless in the sight 
of God and men, why must he continue to be a messenger of God simply 
because he was once entrusted with a divine task? Why should it be an 
offence against doctrine to ordain a pastor and send him to serve God in a 
public institution, or even in the army, without first setting up the fiction of 
a call through some tortuous, roundabout way, especially when we permit a 
man, once ordained, to serve God in whatsoever capacity pleases him and is 
acceptable to those whom he serves? 

My contention is not that the larger church has Scripturally the right 
to send but not the right to call. There is outright warrant of Scripture for 
neither of these procedures. Nor is it my contention that congregations must 
perforce accept whatever pastor the larger church may designate for them. 
Nor is this the thought, that the larger church must ordain willy nilly every 
candidate who applies and claims a mission from God, without regard for 
practical considerations. Nor is this my thesis, that the larger church as well 
as congregations shall have autocratic authority to terminate the ministry or 
the local term of service of any pastor at will. My thesis is rather that, posit- 
ing God’s selection of His servants, the church may set up any machinery it 
wishes and any procedure that is practical for performing its God-given 
tasks faithfully and effectively, among these the task of preparing, ordaining, 
and placing a consecrated and able ministry. When our doctrine is neither 
Scriptural nor logical, but merely traditional, and impedes rather than helps 
the building of God’s kingdom, it is time for us to cease adorning it with the 
halo of untouchableness, to break with the tradition, and to adopt, instead, 
church rules and laws that are adequate. 

Many of our problems dissolve when we think of the minister’s mission, 
rather than of the minister’s call. Other problems of course take their places. 
Who shall send? Must a congregation accept any pastor sent to it without 
having a voice in his selection? Shall promising candidates be ordained in- 
discriminately, without the certainty that they shall have a field in which to 
labor, thus creating a class of clerici vagabundi, footloose and hungry to prey 
upon the churches? Shall those who have spent years and money in prepar- 
ing themselves for the ministry, who have denied themselves the training 
which they might otherwise have received in some other vocation, suddenly, 
after a few years in the ministry, find themselves relieved of their congrega- 
tions, their ministry, and their livelihood because.the church has judged them 
superfluous or inadequate? Let us consider a few of the problems that 
threaten. 

Who shall send? ‘That is our first problem. We know that the Apostles 
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did. They ordained elders in the various cities. They laid hands on suitable 
men and sent them to minister. But we have no Apostles. Nor do we have 
many other offices that were a definite part of the ministry of the early church. 
Perhaps we ought to have them. Our deacons are not real deacons, our elders 
not real elders, while our trustees are functionaries not of the church but of 
the state. Nevertheless, we do have representative assemblies of the con- 
gregations and their pastors—with an odd supercargo of college and seminary 
professors and presidents, “no-parish” pastors, supply pastors, retired pas- 
tors, pastors emeriti, pastors’ assistants, junior pastors, pastors serving non- 
Lutheran congregations, editors of church papers, orphans’ and old people’s 
home superintendents, chaplains in the army, navy, air corps, of reform 
schools and hospitals, executive secretaries, ministers of music, high school 
teachers, fellowship holders, etc., etc., all clerical representatives because they 
all at one time had a local call. Some of these are really pastors, administer- 
ing the Word and Sacraments; others really have no place on the clerical 
register. Perhaps they make up for our lack of Apostles, Evangelists, 
Teachers, Prophets, Interpreters, and the like. Our doctrine states that he 
who does not administer is no minister. If we maintain that this is so, our 
clerical rolls need a thorough going over. 


Be that as it may, among the powers delegated by congregations to the 
general representative church body may be also this of sending pastors into 
vacant congregations, into mission fields, into church schools, church insti- 
tutions, and church offices. The choice of a pastor for a definite congrega- 
tion by the vote of the members of a synod under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit might be cumbersome, but it would be a far fairer and probably a 
better choice than that made by the congregations themselves. And since 
most of the business of the larger church is done through committees, a rep- 
resentative committee or commission, constituted with additional members 
for every new situation so as to allow representation for the individual con- 
gregations and ministers concerned, could well function in this matter. Our 
boards really send, rather than call, men into their work. In some church 
bodies bishops appoint, in others diocesan committees recommend, with only 
the actual appointment and assignment left to an official of the church. If we 
decide that it is better to send than to call, we can do it. As a matter of fact, 
the calls issued by some congregations are based on such meager information 
and on such snap evaluation of the person called, so definitely dependent upon 
the recommendation of the president of synod or conference, that they are 
virtual appointments. Here is some kind of answer to the question “Who 
shall send?” and also an answer, to some extent, with regard to voice by the 
congregation in the selection of its minister. 


Shall the church sanction ministers at large? The matter of indis- 
criminate ordination is purely an academic one. The church may still refuse 
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ordination to any candidate for the ministry for whom it has no field. God 
does not select servants without assigning them to a task. A proper task will 
be found for him who must, as St. Paul, say: “Woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel.” 

So far as relieving pastors from their ministerial office for reasons others 
than those found in the present constitutional clauses is concerned, it is a fact 
that a definite proportion of pastors demits the office of the ministry to go into 
secular employment, even now. At times, under the present system, matters 
have gone too far to make any other adjustment possible, and both a minister 
and a congregation have suffered, not to say the whole church. Where a 
minister is sent, problems that arise can be adjusted with much better satis- 
faction to all concerned. Where a minister demits, it is by no means proof 
that God has not chosen him or that the church erred in laying hands on 
him. Perhaps he was needed for a specific situation and performed his 
task well. The error may have been to continue him in a field where his use- 
fulness was past. It may have been in keeping him in congregational work 
when he was far better fitted for church finance, church teaching, church 
building, church publishing, church writing, or any of a thousand tasks that 
the church has to do. The general error may lie in continually insisting that 
only he who in a congregation labors in Word and Sacrament is a minister 
of God and of His Church, and in not creating, sanctioning, and blessing 
those other offices which are direly needed in and essentially a part of kingdom 
work. It seems only reasonable that where a pastor himself leaves the office 
of shepherd or quits the vineyard, he shall not be permitted to function 
privately as a minister of the church “at large” or to perform ministerial acts 
on call. The church must recognize, as a body, and publicly announce and 
establish such a person’s demittal and exclusion from the ministry. A positive 
action is necessary here, not a negative one, such as a request for turning in 
ordination papers, which amounts to a scintilla of nothing. But equally rea- 
sonable is it for him who is zealous to serve God and the church to expect 
that the Church will use him as best it can. This is not always possible under 
a call; it is the natural thing where the church sends. 

The difficult situations are those where personal idiosyncracies, quirks 
of character, offending mannerisms, fanaticisms, and psychoses are con- 
cerned. Many of these would have been a bar to the successful filling of any 
position ; they should have been sufficiently considered before ordination was 
bestowed, yes, before such a person entered upon college or seminary pre- 
paratory to the ministry. The time is past when the ministry may be chosen 
as the last resort for persons unfitted for everything else. Some of these 
oddities are curable, and the church must bend every effort to see that they 
are cured before they manifest contagion and perhaps cause congregations 
to die. Some of them are normal in other communions and a satisfying 
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ministry may be found there. In the fewest of cases is every sincere effort 
to ameliorate the situations arising from such ministerial maladjustments 
found hopeless. Then it is the duty of the church to utter the judgement ; 
“Mene, Tekel, Peres.” That is more honest and sincere, above-board and 
just than the methods now often necessarily employed to get rid of impossible 
ministers, and means less wear and tear on the souls of the pastor involved, 
of his family, of the congregation, of brother pastors, and of the synodical 
officials. With a wise understanding, however, of the problems that thus do 
arise, and with a sincere attempt to control them before they develop and to 
mitigate and solve them after they have nevertheless appeared, the church can 
hold such conditions to a minimum; and that with far less effort and with 
far greater results if its part in the assignment of ministers becomes a power 
to send rather than, as now, a mere yes and amen to every situation, whether 
of its own making or not, that presents itself. 


V. Tue ProGnosis 


a. Negative. The longer this matter of the call is cogitated, the more 
presents itself for discussion. This article has swollen far beyond projected 
proportions by the very impetus of the subject itself. And yet only the 
surface has been scratched. It seems, however, wise to leave the subject in 
this condition for other minds to enlarge upon and dig deeper. But it may 
be fitting to add a final word as to what may reasonably be expected and 
what may not be expected within this generation from an unbiased con- 
sideration of some aspects of the doctrine of the call which have been touched 
upon, 

First, it may not be expected that we as a church shall say, “Pater, 
peccavi,” and reject our barnacled teachings, picked up during a tempestuous 
voyage through the seas of four centuries, in order to embrace wholeheartedly 
and with unanimity the conception that a minister of God is not called but 
sent. The church never moves so fast nor so thoroughly. The tendency to 
argue in a circle and let the heart rule the mind, and even to deny the realized 
truth for sentimental reasons, is especially strong in a church that has the 
heritage we have. So a complete reversal cannot be expected. 

Secondly, we may not expect congregations to surrender their inalienable 
right of selecting their own minister. They chafe under the doctrine of the 
unlimited call as now constituted. To quiet this dissatisfaction, the recall has 
been instituted. It is not practical, nor will it serve the purpose until too late, 
except in the most extreme cases. But the congregations will rather call, 
no matter what the restrictions, than submit to what many of them will 
characterize as an arbitrary wishing upon them of whatever pastor the synod 
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may have in mind as a punishment for them. Unsatisfactory as the method 
of securing a new pastor may be in many cases (the choice very often being 
one of exhaustion in trying to find the right man for a congregation’s par- 
ticular situation, with dissatisfaction produced all around), the congregations 
will nevertheless feel that they have done their best and that any mistake that 
was made was at least in part their own. They would be unwilling to pay for 
mistakes for which others alone were to blame. And if in the further appli- 
cation of the principle it should be suggested that pastors, being sent by the 
church at large, should also receive their support and salary from that source, 
thus making them financially independent of the congregations which they 
serve, the congregations would as a whole be still more opposed and refuse 
to relinquish that authority which comes from holding the purse strings. 


In the third place, it is not be be expected that pastors as a whole will 
accept the principles here enlarged upon, even though many of them may be 
intelligently persuaded as to their reasonableness. They would prefer to 
keep the woes they have than flee to others that they know not of. The large 
majority, despite their faithful support of the synodical programs, are 
nevertheless suspicious of centralized power and not too desirous of having the 
synods reach deeper and deeper into the affairs of their congregations. Now 
they can say: “I have been called of God and by this congregation; I am re- 
sponsible only to them; and no one else has anything to say about things that 
concern only my congregation and myself.” Even the promise of a more 
equitable and more adequate pension for pastors, such as is general in 
churches having a more centralized control, will nut have enough weight to 
move these pastors to surrender their independence, servile as it may often 
be, for an interdependence that sets them really free for the Lord’s work, 
though it subjects them to a certain amount of necessary supervision. That, it 
appears certain, they will not brook. 

There is today, at least subjectively, a difference between pastors and 
mission pastors. With but few exceptions, the mission pastors are accom- 
plishing more than their other brethren. The reason is clear. If all pastors 
were mission pastors, and all congregations in that respect missions, simple 
logic would indicate that accomplishment in the church at large would rise to 
new heights. Yet again, how few are the pastors who become and remain 
mission pastors by choice? It may be suggested, because it will never be 
tried, that today, for real accomplishment, all the churches in Manhattan 
might be put under the Board of American Missions. Sparks would fly, 
but the day of dying congregations would perhaps be past. 

Pastors are still human, and therefore we may not expect a general 
consensus from the clergy concerning these principles, the application of 
which may rob them of advantages they now possess in return for untried 
future gains to the whole church. 
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b. Positive. There are, however, reasonable expectations that await 
everyone who sows in hope. May a few of these not remain lacking to the 
presentation here offered. 

First, it may be expected that the boards of the church which are now, 
often with disturbed consciences, half calling, half sending servants of God 
into the immediate vineyard entrusted to their keeping, would gain new 
courage to continue on the path they have entered upon for the efficient ad- 
ministration of their trust from God, and would send, assign, recall, shift, ex- 
change, or otherwise place their missionaries as before God and their con- 
sciences they determine it will be best for God’s purposes. It may be ex- 
pected that that which is now the unusual method of procedure, which is ac- 
counted an exception to the established practice of the church and only allowed 
by sufferance, or which is only by skillful manipulation made to accord with 
the conception of the call, would become the usual and the accepted thing, 
without apologies. ; 

Then it may be expected of the church as a whole that it would think 
through the question of the ministries of the church. The female diaconate 
was once lost to the Protestant Church but it was found again and restored. 
In foreign missions we have evangelists, catechists, teachers, bible women, 
missionary doctors, nurses, carpenters, and masons, as well as pastors. To 
have only one ministry, with the female diaconate as an adjunct, hardly does 
justice to the extensive character of the church’s work today. It gives little 
inspiration to the laity to serve the Lord publicly and acceptably according to 
gift and talent under the direction of the church and for the edification of its 
members. It hardly compares with the multiplicity of gifts and offices that 
in the early church found inspiration in the same Spirit and were given 
to every man to profit withal. It makes of the ministry a side issue in many 
cases, as when a man is first a college president, or a board executive, or a 
teacher, or a publisher, or a seminary professor, or a writer, or a promotional 
expert, or a synodical president and secretary, and, only after that, a minister. 
The difficulty in recognizing, for instance, the divine mission of an expert in 
finance who teaches and preaches stewardship in the church, seems to be alone 
the fact that theology was not a part of his studies and that the church feels 
no need to ordain him to the ministry of the Word and Sacraments, yes, 
dare not so ordain him without a congregational call. But the church ought 
to arrange a theological course for such a man, and for Christian physicians 
and educators and nurses and writers, and the church ought to send them, not 
into the general ministry, but to their special tasks for the church and for 
God. And it ought not to be the thought of the church that because a 
preacher may be needed here or there in a vacancy, or the sacrament of the 
altar may need a celebrant here or there, all servants of the church must be 
pastors before they may become anything else in the work of the church. 
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There is hope that in this respect our church may win through to a wider ap- 
plication of the concept we are considering. 

And finally, it may be expected that our theological schools, at least 
those which hold that Dogmatics is still an essential part of the modern 
pastor’s equipment, may find it worth while to inaugurate profounder and 
more thoroughgoing examinations of this whole problem, both in under- 
graduate and graduate courses. An open and forthright discussion of the 
elements involved, without casuistry, after a Biblical, historical, and symbolical 
study, should lead to some tangible and practical conclusions, enriching the 
young minds of seminarians with an approach to the solution of many of the 
difficulties today encountered under the doctrine of the call which prevails, and 
clarifying the issues involved. Not that some professors have not entertained 
thoughts along the lines indicated here, but that they have generally relegated 
them to another department, or have felt that orthodoxy held first claim to 
their allegiance. Perhaps some of them may be moved to refute what is 
here asserted and to tear into bits what to the writer seems a well-balanced, 
logical, and not too daringly put thesis. That, however, would be all to the 
good. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN THEOLOGIAN 


BENJAMIN LOTZ 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


T MAY SEEM trite, so trite that it is hardly worthy of consideration, to 
assert that every preacher of the Gospel preaches theology. He preaches 
God’s Word as well as his own. His preaching must be theology if his 
message comes from God. Of course, the message is the preacher’s, too, be- 
cause it comes through him. It has been assimilated by him. It is produced 
in his own style and manner. It is a product of his own personality. It must 
come through him because the power of Jesus Christ and His Gospel has en- 
tered into the preacher’s life and has become part of him. If this is not true, 
then his heart is brass and his tongue clangs like a cymbal. | 

When a man preaches his own theology, we can believe that he has been 
a traveler over a long road. He has stopped at many places to learn, to 
reflect, and to pray when he has been troubled in spirit. Preaching is a place 
in the way where he stops to witness to the truth as he sees it. And as 
the preacher does it, he must think about his message, gathering his thoughts, 
choosing the right word, the apt phrase, placing first things first, that he 
may declare this truth to others. That is .preaching—but to use an unusual 
word, that is theologizing too. 

St. Paul was a theologian not only because the force of outward events 
and circumstances was so strong, but also because of an inner necessity. The 
Epistle to the Romans, with its rapturous ecstasy, and the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, with its anthem of the resurrection, are more than letters sent 
to the congregations that were beset with practical problems. Rather these 
epistles are the attempt of the apostle to formulate his faith, to make clear 
some of its implications, and thereby to show the more excellent way for the 
Christian congregation. Every letter of St. Paul which has come down to us, 
with one possible exception, is a definite expression of his theology. 

And the apostle shows us that every preacher of the Gospel must preach, 
not. only his own Gospel, but also his own theology. The things that he has 
seen, heard, experienced, and believes, he must witness to those about him. 
He must take these things, and putting first things first, must present them to 
his people. It must be the whole counsel of God as the preacher understands 
it. It must be the whole of the Christian faith as he senses the imperative 
need for this faith. It must be the complete expression of at least some one 
phase of the faith of one who, having been justified by faith, has now found 
peace with God. 
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But if the preacher is conscientious about his task, if he faces the awful 
necessity of declaring what he knows, believes, and has experienced, then he 
must sit down, at times, take a pencil and paper, and go to work on his 
theology. He must be like the man who would sketch the head of the Christ 
whom he knows and loves. At first he will not have the courage to delineate 
the lines around the mouth of Him who spoke the truth, and he will not be 
expected to capture the fire of the eyes which faced social injustice unafraid. 
But all that will come! At first, as he draws this picture, he will be satisfied 
with the outline of the head, the lines that formed the eyes, the nose, the 
chin. That is the beginning, and that must come first. And it is just that 
way with any one who by inner necessity feels constrained to write his own 
theology. 

First there must be a wise selection and then a constant reflection con- 
cerning those things which really count before the attempt is made to put them 
down on paper. But the necessity of putting the outline of those things on 
paper can not long be avoided. For how else can anyone be sure that he has 
captured the inspiration of the fleeting moment, how can he know that he has 
preserved every nuance, every shade of his thought which flows like a 
_ stream through his mind, unless it has been written down. For on paper 
the preacher can see what he has and discover just what he has omitted. 

In other words, everyone who is entrusted with the preaching of the 
Gospel ought to put on paper at Jeast an outline—that is the absolute minimum 
—of his own theology, that he may have the opportunity to test and prove 
it. For though every man may learn from the past and the present, every 
preacher of the Gospel in the last analysis must be his own theologian. He 
must first set down those things which he has believed that, seeing them, he 
might scrutinize them, analyze them, correct them, enlarge upon them, and 
then simplify them. In this way the preacher comes face to face with the 
kind of theology he preaches week by week to his congregation. 

In the first place, the preacher ought to do this, if for no other reason, 
to stimulate his thought and deepen his faith. Cortect, consecrated thinking 
has added more than one dimension to faith. When a man gives the reason 
for that hope which-is within-him, he strengthens his conviction and his faith 
becomes stronger and firmer. Faith thereby becomes more intelligent. The 
preacher reduces some of the perplexities that annoy him and is aided in per- 
ceiving in the difficult places the guiding, ever-moving hand of God. He is 
ever more willing to trust in God’s mercy because his faith has become more 
intelligent. 

In the second place, it is quite obvious that we learn many things by doing 
them. For instance, when we try, even in a most cursory manner, to set down 
in an outline the sum of our convictions, we begin to grasp more and more 
both of the extent and of the scope of the Christian faith. For example, 
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write down the two words Jesus Christ. Then begin to write down those 
things which are implied by the words Jesus Christ. A wealth of ideas in as- 
sociation with what Jesus Christ connotes, the memory of past mercies, the 
hopes and fears of past years, even the faith of the future come pressing into 
the mind seeking recognition. Thus ideas concerning the Christian faith 
develop in our thinking when we seek to write down the things we have be- 
lieved and have preached. 

In the third place, if the outline of one’s theology is done with some 
care, it will have additional worth. It will help us to be conscious that the 
things we preach belong together; they comprise an integrated, correlated 
whole. Since the days of Schleiermacher, or for Lutherans since the days 
of the Erlangen theologians, we have become increasingly convinced that the 
old way of treating the Christian faith as a series of isolated doctrines is 
wrong. Unfortunately most of the works of the American theologians of a 
conservative type placed the various elements of their theology one after 
another, without indicating their relation to one another, like rooms along a 
hotel corridor, rooms that adjoined, to be sure, but. did not connect. The 
doctrines of the Christian faith, which for the purpose of analysis may be 
separated, belong together. Dr. J. A. W. Haas wrote these words in THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY for October, 1933 (p. 409), and they are 
very much to the point: ““No sound dogmatic will ever be developed unless 
these living inter-dependencies of the doctrines of the Bible are realized. The 
acceptance of one truth implies and leads to the conviction of other truths of 
the Word. The denial of one doctrine invalidates other doctrines. What the . 
American pulpit needs, and what the Lutheran Church can supply, is this 
conception of the unity and the connectedness of revealed truth. From Sun- 
day to Sunday leading American preachers contradict themselves. They 
have a haphazard theology, and there is no consistency in their teaching, be- 
cause they do not sense the living, inward connection of Scriptural truth.” 


In the fourth place, as we sketch even the outline of our own theology, 
comparing it with the great theologies of the past, we shall be conscious of 
the things that we are likely to omit in our preaching. A pastor in a non- 
liturgical church over a period of years might keep a record of the portions of 
the Scriptures that he has read Sunday after Sunday at the regular services. 
After the lapse of some years, he might list them in the order in which 
they are found in the Bible, marking those that he has read several times. He 
will discover that there are certain portions of the Scriptures which he has 
omitted either because of prejudices or oversight or because they seemed not 
to be conducive to public worship. But in any case he will see what was 
read and what was passed over. So it is when a preacher makes a full and 
complete outline of his theology. Comparing it with the work of another, 
he will be conscious of what he has omitted, how much he has stressed, and 
whether it is in accord with the Scriptures. 
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II 


Perhaps this is the place for someone to register an objection. The 
objection might run something like this. Certainly writing theology is not 
the work of the pastor. For this purpose we have our professional theolo- 
gians. That is their calling. They have been installed in their positions not 
only to teach students for the ministry but also to produce an adequate 
theology for the clergy of the church. These professional theologians sit 
in their chairs of theology in our seminaries where they have been freed from 
the daily routine of pastoral work that they might have time and leisure for 
this work. There is some justice to this contention, for ordinarily we ought to 
expect these men to furnish us with theological scholarship and ought to look 
to them for the production of a theology suited to the needs of our age and 
generation. 

Sometimes history, however, has told a slightiy different story. It is 
true that the first Protestant theology was written by Professor Melanchthon, 
though his Loci Communes is an almost forgotten volume. At the little 
Professor’s side stood Martin Luther, a professor of theology, too, to be 
sure. But it was as a pastor and not as a professor that Martin Luther went 
into the confessional and there met a practical problem, at the basis of which 
was an incorrect and unscriptural theory. The solution of this problem called 
forth a great theological output—one of the most influential that the world 
has ever known. And the work of the pastor and the preacher was greater 
upon subsequent theological thought than the work of one who was merely a 
professor and, for that reason, a professional theologian. 


These words are written not in disparagement of the professional theo- 
logian, for he has his work to do and that work is indispensable. But what 
follows is written lest the pastor whose days are filled with busy hours will 
lose courage as he thinks of what additional may here be asked of him. For 
there have been many pastors, and even laymen, who, through the theology 
that they have produced, have had a greater influence upon their posterity than 
many professional theologians. Among the liberal American theologians one 
needs only mention Horace Bushnell, who was primarily a preacher, yet he 
directed the theological thought of countless pastors and theologians of his 
time. Zinzendorf never occupied a chair of theology in any German uni- 
versity, yet he was not only an original. thinker but yielded considerable in- 
fluence outside of his own communion. Hauge and Soren Kierkegaard were 
two laymen, yet their influence in the realm of theology has had few equals in 
Scandinavia. One ought to mention Wilhelm Loéhe, who spent most of his 
fruitful ministry in a little Bavarian village, but the force of his personality 
and the ripeness of his theology as well as the zeal of his missionary en- 
deavor have been felt particularly in American Lutheranism. One might 
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mention Vilmar; it is true that he died as professor of theology at Marburg, 
but he had been selected for that position in a sequestered academic atmos- 
phere in order to decrease and not to increase his influence upon those about 
him in the Hessian Church. It need not concern us here that the ecclesiastical 
politicians made a stupid blunder, for the influence of Vilmar grew even more 
after that. 

This list might be lengthened, but, enough names have been mentioned 
to convince the parochial pastor that he need not fear to outline his theology. 
If he is afraid to show it to the world, let him do it_for his own satisfaction. 
It will clarify his own thinking, it will give him greater convictions regarding 
his message, and it will stimulate him in his work of preaching. It is a pas- 
tor’s job and he need not feel he is presumptuous as he goes about it. 


III 


The next concern is, just how shall the pastor go about it when he has 
made up his mind to do it? What equipment will be needed and what 
preparation will he make as he determines to undertake this self-imposed task? 

The preparation, first of all, apart from the general and rather constant 
cultivation of the gifts of mind, heart, and body, must be on the basis of the 
Scriptures. Of course, this demand can seem so high and so exacting that 
it is enough to make the stoutest faint-hearted. For who is sufficient to say 
that he has drunk so deeply of the inexhaustible fountain that he is willing to 
begin his work on the basis of an adequate knowledge of the Scriptures. Yet 
any man knows the Scriptures best when by God’s Spirit he not only studies 
them but seeks to use them as a basis for his own theology. For a man must 
go to the Scriptures if he will come to grips with the Christian faith, in order 
that he might see that that faith is rounded out in a consistent whole and thus 
have grace to write it down For the Scriptures are the norm of the Christian 
faith and by them must every theology be judged. For every Christian 
theologian must be forever conscious that his theology is a theology of 
revelation. And as a preacher-theologian—in fact any kind of theologian—is 
assured that his theology is based upon God’s revelation of Himself as it 
is recorded in Holy Scriptures, then and only then does he have the au- 
thority to speak with the authority that comes from God. Then his word 
is God’s word, then his word is a theology. 

But, again, that does not mean that a knowledge of the Scriptures alone 
is sufficient. Only in a limited sense can we be satisfied with Biblical theol- 
ogy. Only in a very restricted sense can we be New Testament Christians 
today. For the Holy Spirit, who is not only the Author but the Interpreter of 
Holy Scriptures, has never deserted the church but has ever guided it into a 
clearer, surer apprehension of the truth. We can and we ought to go to the 
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old theologians for help, and though we are ever conscious of the limitations 
under which they—or for that matter we—wrote, nevertheless we ought to 
recognize that the Spirit of God was ever present to help them. The 
theologians of the past—regardless of their theological position, for some- 
times we owe a debt to heretics—can be a corrective ior us. Ina similar man- 
ner a knowledge of the history of doctrine can do the same, for it will guard 
us against the wrong emphasis, unfortunate terminology, and the omission of 
things that pertain to a well-rounded theology. 

In the third place, when we sit down to write even the outline of our 
theology, we ought to know something of the tradition in which we live. That 
means more than just denominational loyalty, which unfortunately appears 
utterly blind and bigoted to many people. For denominational loyalty is too 
frequently formal, superficial, smacking of coercion or unwilling compliance. 
But for a man to know the theological tradition in which he lives, to study 
it, to evaluate its weakness and its strength, to test its fidelity to the Scrip- 
tures, and to love it because he understands it, is to be conscious of its worth 
and value even if, at the same time, he must fear those who adhere to it. 

In the fourth place, when a preacher of the Gospel formulates and 
writes his own theology, he ought to be able to meet the world with it. That 
is the reason why there must always be a new theology, for the world is ever 
changing. Satan has always new weapons to forge on his anvil and we must 
be ready with counter blows. In one age the preacher must witness against 
those who say—as was said of the early Christians—that these men are 
atheists for their temples are bare. At another time the preacher must face 
those who point to what they consider a blind force in nature, saying, “Ah! 
there is no God.” At another time the preacher-theologian must sharpen his 
wits and his weapons to meet those secular forces that permeate his own 
flock and breed indifference. On the conflict goes, and woe to the man who 
enters his pulpit with antiquated words that are of no use in the conflict 
today. 


IV 


This might still seem a hopeless task for the ordinary parson even if he 
is willing to try it. He might claim that he has no time for the production 
of a theology. His pastoral work leaves him little time for preaching that he 
must do week after week. Let us put a little sugar coating on this hard pill! 
The very fact that a man must preach is an indication that he is just the one 
to formulate a living theology. Seeberg said some years ago that “the only 
dogmatic that will possess the future is the dogmatic that can be preached.” 
For that reason—though at first it may seem like strange counsel—a preacher 
ought to work out the outline of his theology and write it, at least in the im- 
portant parts, so that he may be able to preach it to his congregation. For 
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a Christian congregation expects just that, that is, theology, the Word of 
God in its fullness and power. 

A series of sermons on the Apostles’ Creed is of this kind. The use of 
the Apostles’ Creed as a basis for the preacher’s theology has the advantage of 
being distinctively Trinitarian in form, which is an almost indispensable 
criterion in the formulation of the Christian faith. The disadvantage, 
particularly of a slavish adherence to it, is that the ideas of the third century 
are likely to be an unfortunate matrix for his thought. The preacher of the 
Gospel may learn much from the Apostles’ Creed,-but having learned that, 
he must move on. There are other values and other truths, other aspects of 
the Christian faith that the formulators of the Apostles’ Creed have passed 
over, for they were not important to them. For us these facts are invaluable 
today. 

While our work as theologians must be independent, some modern at- 
tempts to formulate anew the Christian faith are helpful in that they aid in 
making our task clear. The late Dr. J. A. W. Haas, who was particularly in- 
terested in this problem, gave an example in THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
QuartTERLy for October, 1933 (p. 413). The little book written by Elert, pro- 
fessor in Erlangen, and translated by the late C. M. Jacobs with the English 
title An Outline of Christian Doctrine, will be particularly suggestive. The 
work of O. F. Nolde on Luther’s Catechism will be found stimulating. Dr. 
Nolde has made a scheme to be used in teaching the Catechism, arranging the 
five parts in the following order. (1) Baptism—God is our Father ; we are His 
children. (2) The Lord’s Prayer—We speak with our Father. (3) The 
Creed—We speak or confess what we believe about the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. (4) The Ten Commandments—They, with Jesus’ interpretation, 
serve as a guide and measure. (5) The Lord’s Supper—Here we have 
Christ’s assurance of God’s forgiveness. We are brought back to the covenant 
relation of Baptism. 

One word in conclusion! This task is never finished in this world unless 
we stop growing, and then we ought to pray that we shall stop living. I 
once had a professor who had written two books, one for his students and 
the other for laymen. He felt his theological work was ended, for it could 
not be surpassed. At least it seemed to the students that there were only 
two ways to express anything, and they were in those two books. There 
were no other alternatives. In some cases he preferred the way he had done 
it in the former book, in other cases as he did it in the latter book. He 
had ceased to grow and for that reason his work was done before he realized 
it. It had for the students who knew the trends of their times only an 
historical and antiquarian interest. Their beloved professor had found his 
niche in history while yet alive. Let us not let that happen to us. 


THINGS WE CAN LEARN FROM THE 
ROMAN CHURCH 


HOWARD R. KUNKLE 
New Amsterdam, British Guiana 


COMPLETELY static church is a sorry thing. And only such a static 

church cannot learn. We can learn from many sources, but not the 
least from the Roman Church. Any business man is quick to observe how 
a successful competitor does things, and if he sees that it works, he follows 
his example or adapts his plan and improves it. Call the church of Rome a 
competitor or a colleague or whatever you wish. You will admit that it is 
effective in many ways. In spite of spotty doctrine and autocratic methods, 
it goes on. 

The theology of the Evangelical Lutheran Church is excellent. We 
know of no better for a system that is both completely rugged in its 
simplicity and thorough in its scholarship. The great trouble is that far too 
many Lutheran pastors are illiterate as far as the Book of Concord is con- 
cerned. The liturgy of the Evangelical Lutheran Church (as contained in the 
unmutilated Common Service), while not perfect, has no superior in Christen- 
dom. The great pity is that such a large percentage of Lutheran pastors 
are so liturgically illiterate that they do not know how to use it or appreciate 
it. So we have a superb Christian theology and we have a grand vehicle of 
eucharistic worship. No‘need to look toward Rome, Geneva, Canterbury, or 
Los Angeles for improvements in these two vital fields. 

Purity of doctrine is both the Lutheran Church’s crowning Seay and 
excuse for existence. We yield to no one in this respect. In the technique 
of most effectively applying this we can learn from others. In the following 
we consider the Roman Church to be superior in its methods, not its content. 
But even the finest symphony can lose its effectiveness if it is carelessly 
rendered. 


1. Canon Law 


You may not like the term; good Lutherans are not legalists. But for 
want of a more expressive and inclusive term we use Canon Law to mean 
some body of established rules governing the practice of our pastors and 
parishes. The Romans (and others) can refer back to their canon law; they 
know what to do, their people know what to expect, and one parish and 
priest knows what to expect of another parish and priest. But who knows 
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what to expect in Lutheran circles—at least in the Lutheran circles of some 
American synods? 

For example, consider the following matters. Some have definite theo- 
logical involvements, others not so much. But the practice of a church is 
important, especially to the laity. (a) The matter of ordination papers. We 
do not ordain a man until he has a call to a parish or some clearly Christian 
work. But if that same man drops out of the ministry and spends his time 
as an insurance salesman or a chicken breeder for years and years, we let him 
keep his papers and go on calling him “reverend.” We do not really believe, 
as does Rome, that ordination confers an indelible character, do we? But 
we act like it! (b) The marriage of divorced people. One Lutheran pastor 
may conscientiously refuse to marry a divorced person because the divorce 
has no Biblical grounds. But the couple may go to another Lutheran pastor 
in the same city and be promptly married. (c) Some Lutheran parishes re- 
quire sponsors (or godparents) for Baptism to be members in good standing 
of an Evangelical Lutheran congregation. Others will accept as sponsors 
anyone who vaguely describes himself as a Christian of whatever brand or 
description. (d) Some Lutheran pastors will conduct a funeral for anyone, 
Christian or non-Christian, Others will not officiate at a burial unless the 
deceased has been a confessing member of some Christian church. (e) Some 
parishes follow the so-called Galesburg Rules and practice Lutheran pulpits 
for Lutheran pastors, and Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants, the 
exceptions being unusual and granted as a privilege and not a right to be 
claimed. Other parishes, in the same city or synod, will issue the invitation to 
“any Christians” to commune, will exchange pulpits with any Protestant sect, 
or share in union services. (f) Some synods ban the more syncretistic- 
religious lodges, others have parishes which have the Knights Templar or 
the Odd Fellows attending in a body and in regalia. 

On points like these you at least know what to expect from Rome. But 
our lack of principle, or adherence to it if we have any, produces only be- 
wilderment. We should not want individual thinking hindered one iota. 
But when one unites with any organization, be it a family, a factory, or a 
church, he voluntarily agrees to limit his freedom. The Rev. Dr. J. A. W. 
Haas, in The Lutheran Church Review of January, 1924, wrote, “Individual- 
ism is destroying the Protestant Church, and making it a great union of 
those who disagree and seem to enjoy agreeing in their disagreements. We 
shall never be able to have a strong Protestantism so long as we glorify mere 
individual opinion over against the original body of truth.” 


2. Sacary EQguatity 


If we are not mistaken, there is far greater equality in salary among the 
Roman clergy than among the Lutheran. The priest who is rector of the 
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huge parish of the Sacred Heart, with thousands of souls and several priests, 
does not receive six times as much as the humble priest of little St. Paul’s 
parish in a country village. For the life of us, we cannot seem to get through 
our heads the Christian viewpoint that will allow fellow pastors to differ in 
their salaries as much as between $6,000 and $600, with possibly the latter 
having four children to support and many miles cf rough country road to 
drive at his own expense, and the former having one child and the congre- 
gation paying his gasoline bills over smooth city streets. All the usual 
arguments to the effect that a better man commands a higher salary and that 
the high-paid man uses his large income in a manner befitting Christian 
stewardship leave us cold, very cold indeed. 

The Diocese of Guiana of the Church of England has some forty clergy- 
men. All but two or three are British; few are Negro. But all receive the 
same monthly salary, whether rector of a large Georgetown parish or of a 
small, scattered country parish. All get travel allowance. The married 
priest receives additional, and further allowance is made for two children. 
The Synod of Ohio of the U.L.C.A, has been making an effort at salary 
adjustment. Well meant, it yet has the odor of charity about it, and is only 
a make-shift. 


3. ORDERS 


There is a place in the church for orders. Of course not mendicant, and 
of course not life-long vows. But orders just the same. It has been done in 
the church in Europe. We have our female diacouate. However, we have 
nothing comparable for laymen who might wish to give themselves to full- 
time service of Christ in a religious way, but not be desirous of ordination. 

There are ordained men, married and unmarried, who would welcome the 
direction and the fellowship of an order, devoted to the intensive prosecu- 
tion of some definite Christian objective. We know quite a few such young 
men, pastors and seminarians. Cynically to remark that we know the wrong 
kind of people is not a very good answer. 

You read about the British “Commandos” in the present war—volun- 
tary suicide squads. They get results. The church militant could use some 
Christian suicide squads, especially in difficult fields, and especially in the for- 
eign mission fields—men who would be willing and able to give themselves 
in unusually difficult work without thought of wife and children. 

Such evangelical orders could be very useful not only in foreign mis- 
sions but also in social missions, evangelistic work, and teaching. Of course 
they need not be celibate. And we venture the assurance, lest any eyebrows 
be lifted, that instead of being off-color doctrinally, they would be champions 
of wholesome orthodoxy as well as of Christian action. 
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4. SPECIALISTS 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church is a powerful body in America 
numerically. Over 4,000,000. That is tremendous potential strength. It has 
often been remarked that we do not wield the influence we should, commen- 
surate with our strength, stability, and highly-educated clergy. We sug- 
gest that a real reason is that we do not encourage our men to specialize. 

Rome watches her seminarians, and when aptitudes are shown, she en- 
courages young men to specialize, whether in mathematics, apologetics, teach- 
ing, preaching, publicity, writing, education, music, dogmatics, liturgics, . 
architecture, or social work. We are quite strong enough to do the same 
thing. But we don’t. There is even a tendency to look with suspicion upon a 
man, especially if he is young, who does show marked aptitudes along a 
specialized line. We think he is queer ; he’ll be dangerous; he needs watching 
and needs to have his knuckles rapped, and he is stuffed away in some hope- 
less parish to break him. 

In seminary we had no guidance along such lines. Not in three years’ 
time did any of our class, and, we believe, any of the student body, have any 
regular conferences with a faculty adviser. Nor was any evidence shown of 
a desire to encourage aptitudes, and, granted they were still immature, to 
direct them into better channels. Rather, it was the run-of-the-mill product 
that seemed to be sought. And when graduation time came, there was no 
advice as to the type of parish—first come, first served, and that’s all—and 
may God help the youngster to “make it” rather than “break it.”” Nor was 
synod any more astute in its personnel adjustment. 

Government and industry give tests to find out where the likes and dis- 
likes, and accordingly the peculiar abilities, of the young men lie. The 
church lags far behind. The Lutheran Church lags farther behind. With 
encouragement and guidance to young men (and older men) who show 
promise in certain directions, we could produce far more specialists than 
we do, get more efficient results, make a greater contribution to American 
life, and have the real beginnings of a Lutheran university. 

It is only sensible to develop and use specialists. Even though every pas- 
tor may consider himself abundantly filled with knowledge in the varied 
fields of education, finance, music, architecture, liturgics, evangelism, and 
preaching missions, he is not! The fields of science and literature know of 
such things as scholarships and fellowships, such as the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion. The church is a few decades behind. 

One type of specialist found not only in the Roman Church but in 
Protestant denominations as well, but rarely in the Lutheran Church, is 
the evangelist or preaching missioners. There are Roman orders which 
specialize in training preachers who go about among the parishes conduct- 
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ing preaching missions with the cooperation of the local priest. They get 
some good results, too. 

Some Protestants try to get the same results by bringing in revivalists. 
Obviously there is a similarity between the two. The difference lies in the 
technique and the content. The fact that such seemingly diverse segments of 
Christendom as Rome and the freest of Reformed Protestants find similar 
need, points to the value of just such methods of evangelism. 


Recently we read of a Lutheran congregation in New York that called 
in two girl revival singers for a series of “meetings.” They were not Lu- 
theran, we assume, for the news item says that they went from that ap- 
pointment to a similar series in a United Brethren church. What a pity that if 
that Lutheran congregation wanted an evangelistic campaign they couldn’t 
turn to their own large church for such material, and better material. We 
criticize that pastor, to be sure, but we criticize the church at large for not 
offering him something better. There are Lutheran groups, chiefly of Scandi- 
navian background, who use special Lutheran evangelists for special evan- 
gelistic series. They seem to find it worthwhile. 

Now, why can’t we have orthodox, evangelical preaching missioners and 
specialists? The kind that will fit in with the spirit of the Lutheran Church? 
The preaching mission idea is a splendid one. The Synod of Ohio 
(U.L.C.A.) tried it out a few years ago, calling it a teaching-preaching mis- 
sion. It had good promise. But not only did the inertia of the church kill 
it, but the lack of specialists—the lack of men to do the preaching and teach- 
ing on special topics. When once you had to fall back on anyone you could 
coax into speaking, you got some pretty poor material, and of course it didn’t 
succeed. But with qualified men who had specialized in both content and 
method for preaching missions, and trained in the technique of brief worship 
forms to go with it suitably, the whole idea should be a magnificent success 
and a blessing to the Kingdom of Christ. We are letting a tremendous op- 
portunity slip by. “Outside” preachers do help; but they must be the right 
kind ; many excellent pastors are not qualified, and many church executives are 
not qualified. There are a few outstanding mission preachers in the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania ; the germ of the idea is there, too, but it is not being 
exploited. 


5. Foreign Missions 


In foreign missions the Roman Church tries with its first generation con- 
verts to teach them to do. The aspect of believing is not ignored, but it 
isn’t everything. It may not even be primary. They know that the children— 
the second generation Christians—will stand a good chance of beginning 
pretty close to where their parents left off. 
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This point may seem to be wide open for bitter assault. But take prim- 
itive, aboriginal persons who can hardly read or write, if at all; we teach them 
the most elementary matters of theology. It is futile to try to make of them 
polished theologians who shall be able to read Gerberding’s Way of Salva- 
tion in the Lutheran Church. But we can teach them a few elemental prin- 
ciples. The Catechism must be taught and at least parts of it memorized ; bet- 
ter all of it. But even the Catechism must be simplified and streamlined. We 
can teach them simple rules of Christian moral life. We can teach them how 
to conduct themselves in church, how to confess and commune, how to pray, 
how to kneel and sign themselves with the Holy Cross, how to make their 
church-going a solemn obligation to God. Call it formal if you will—it’s a 
start, and a healthy start. And, incidentally, it’s more than a lot of fourth 
generation Lutherans in America know! How many of our parishioners not 
only are weak in their doctrine, but don’t know how to act and what to do 
when they do get to church! 

The adherents of the Group Movement, or Buchmanism, will tell you in 
no uncertain terms that “technique does matter.” And they are correct. If 
the simple person cannot think through his new Christian theology, he can 
at least feel it and act it, and that is a lot. Often small children, wholly in- 
nocent of dogmatics or even the Catechism, will sense the true significance of 
a religious act of worship by means of the symbolic ritual. We quote from 
Orate Fratres (Nov. 30, 1941, p. 28) : “We ‘moderns’ with our abstract (or 
empty) minds have lost the art of the early Church to teach people by sacred 
signs and symbols. But our children can still understand. ‘Father, I know the 
meaning of the candle at the blessed Mother’s altar,’ said a third grader. ‘The 
candle is Jesus the Light who was born of the Virgin Mary whom God Him- 
self had made very pretty and beautiful.’’”’ Was there something in the sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ statement that we must become like little children before 
we can enter the kingdom of heaven? John Rathbone Oliver, in his Psychia- 
try and Mental Health, urges Christians whose minds are unbalanced, or who 
are in great fear, or are torn by doubt, to hold grimly to their faith by means 
of doing, by still going to church, by still attending the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist with its ancient and symbolic ceremonies, by holding on to 
whatever shred of faith is left. 


We try too much to make dogmaticians out of simple folk who are in- 
capable of it, and neglect to make worshiping doers out of them when they are 
capable of this and will most likely enjoy doing it. The result too often is 
that we despair of teaching them theology and become half-hearted about it 
or almost quit, without giving them the things to do. We fail to give them 
not only their birthright, but also their mess of pottage. 

African and Indian popular religion and worship as it has developed 
by experience, not by revelation, is by nature dramatic. Certainly then the 
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dramatic nature of it has much to commend it if it is to have a hold on the 
people’s emotions. And there is no religion without emotion. Protestants 
often tend to spiritualize their worship (or rationalize might be more ac- 
curate) to the point where they succeed chiefly in vaporizing it into a vague 
nothingness. We too greatly exaggerate the ability of our people to grasp 
abstract, ethical, revealed truth without the aid of symbol and ceremony. 
This is as true in the American Church as it is in the foreign field. 


6. WorsHIP 


Go into a Roman Church—and in any daylight hour you'll be able to do 
so without running all over town looking for the key! You will feel the pres- 
ence of the Divine in the building. Churchly architecture, dim lighting, the 
faint odor of incense, the flickering of a sanctuary lamp, a few kneeling wor- 
shipers at prayer or meditation—whatever it is, you feel that God is here. 


But go into a Lutheran Church. The average person walks in non- 
chalantly. If one of the party should bow his head in reverence or talk softly, 
the others would think him an ostentatious “high churchman.” And if the 
luckless one should be so advanced as to kneel for a moment of silent prayer 
in the pew, the rest would be sure he was crazy. We've seen hats on, 
cigars in mouth, children running noisily in Lutheran churches. But no won- 
der when the door is kept locked and to get in one must hunt the key for 
twenty minutes. And when one does manage to get inside one finds the al- 
tar and pulpit shrouded in grey muslin as though remodeling or house-clean- 
ing were in process. Both are dreadful habits we have—locking the churches 
and covering up the high spots of a sanctuary. They make it seem that we 
think God is on a holiday between Sundays. 

We can well take lessons from our much-criticized Roman friends con- 
cerning the practice of the presence of God in church, of the sense of the 
reality of worship, of the feeling that something happens when we go 
to church. We talk about our doctrine of the Real Presence, but it is 
largely talk and.not an emotional and worshipful experience. 

There are a few significant foci which would help this situation. (a) A 
sanctuary lamp. This is not an indelible mark of the Roman doctrine of 
transubstantiation. It is a mark of a holy place, a shrine, a spot for worship. 
Roman rubrics call for a white lamp when the Body and Blood of Christ are 
considered to be present. (b) The use of the Advent wreath. This has long 
had wide use in Lutheran lands of northern Europe. It is excellent, and 
didactic, if used properly and without sentimentalism. (c) The creche or 
manger at Christmas and Epiphany. Far better than a Christmas tree, this. 
(d) The paschal candle. Nothing can be finer, more dramatic, or more 
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simple to teach the glorified presence of our Lord upon earth between His 
resurrection and ascension. 

Not only do we have far to go in the realization of a better worship life, 
but the apathy among our clergy is amazing. The only Lutheran magazine 
devoted to worship (major on music, minor on liturgics), and that a non- 
synodical but soundly conservative and orthodox one, is Sursum Corda. 
There are some 12,000 Evangelical Lutheran pastors in America, but less than 
4% of them are subscribers! 


7. Tue Hattowrnc oF LIFE 


Hardman, in his History of Christian Worship, uses this term. It’s a 
good one. We don’t make enough effort to hallow the whole of life. We 
stress too much one or two hours a Sunday, plus a special push during Lent. 
But that is not life. We need an honest use of the complete Christian year. 
If this means services on weekdays oftentimes, so much the better. They 
can be early Communions or Matins or Vespers. But a parish that has only 
fifty-two services a year is on a starvation diet. How many of our Lutheran 
parishes have never in their history celebrated and enjoyed the minor fes- 
tivals and the saints’ days! And hence have failed to advance the hallowing 
of life and the realization of the church as the communion of saints. 


The hallowing of life means, too, the encouraging of a modest rule for the 
devotional life of the individual. Clergy certainly, laity if possible. A rule 
to guide and help. 

It means taking God into account in such times as sowing and reaping— 
Rogationtide (it is better than Rural Life Sunday) and the Festival of Har- 
vest. It means the use of the Order for the Blessing and Thanksgiving of 
Women after Childbirth. It means the blessing of a new home when a Chris- 
tian family moves into it. It means the inclusion of special and personal inter- 
cessions in our prayers in church. It means frequent Communions. Re- 
member Luther’s preface to the Small Catechism! The term “communion 
season” is definitely a Calvinistic term, which ill comports with the original 
Lutheran conception of the Holy Communion as the word visible. 


8. Cristian COLLEGES 


We were impressed when we learned that at Notre Dame University, 
South Bend, every dormitory has its chapel and its priest. We believe we 
could at least get an idea there from the Roman Church. If a college is sup- 
ported and maintained by Christian and Lutheran money and efforts, it 
should leave nothing undone to send its graduates out with an imprint upon 
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their lives that is both Christian and Lutheran. Few of our numerous 
Lutheran colleges are living up to this obligation. 

It must include not only a Christian but a Lutheran philosophy of life; 
a chapel and reverent worship in it daily (but not compulsory) ; the complete 
evangelical Church Year used; courses in Lutheran Church History and 
Lutheran Doctrine taught. It should strike us like a slap in the face that the 
University of Southern California has established a chair and course in 
Lutheranism when most of our own Lutheran colleges don’t do as much! 


9. AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


The Roman Church may well be in error, but it isn’t stupid. It wouldn’t 
be pushing parochial schools continuously if there weren’t something to be 
gained thereby. And there is. The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri 
will testify to that. After a lull in parochial education, that aggressive Lu- 
theran group is urging parochial schools more than ever. We have no criticism 
of the public school system from the standpoint of secular education. But if 
you want to train Christian citizens, the public school can’t do it and never 
will. There are too many millions of mature men and women in America, 
nominal Christians, who have an utterly pagan philosophy of life, to speak 
very glowingly of the public school as a character builder as the Christian 
wants it. 

And our confirmation classes aren’t ideal. We once had occasion to be 
teaching a small Sunday school class of adults. In the group three had been 
confirmed. To our amazement, not one of the three could tell into how 
many parts the Apostles’ Creed is divided for study, and what those three 
parts are. Given a half hour a day, for five days a week, for eight years of 
the child’s life, and there is no excuse for such a dismal lack of at least 
factual Christian knowledge. 

Here are nine points on which we believe the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church can learn a great deal from the experience and present practice of 
the Roman Church. They are all things which belong to our heritage. For- 
get prejudice! Lay in the background for the moment past history and 
present heresy, and look at it from a factual, pragmatic viewpoint. Check any 
or all of these nine points with your Bible, with original apostolic or evan- 
gelical tradition. Use all the rules of hermeneutics you know. Double 
check with the formal and material principles of Evangelical Lutheranism, 
or any other fundamental principles. If any of these nine points honestly fail 
such tests and can be proven to be anti-Biblical and unevangelical, throw them 
summarily out. But if they pass these tests, fairly given, as we believe they 
will, give them consideration. 


“THE SIGN OF BASLE” 
THE REFORMATION ACTIVITIES OF A PARIS-BASLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, 1519-1540 


LEONA ROSTENBERG 
New York City 


N THE Rue St. Jacques, opposite the flourishing Parisian printing office 
of Jodocus Badius, hung the shield, “The Sign of Basle.” By 1525 
the establishment designated by this name combined the successful publishing 
house of an enterprising Basle dealer and a center of the reform movement. 
Here many of the leading Protestants deposited their mail, reported the prog- 
ress of reform, and offered their works for publication. Not only the 
present owner, Conrad Resch, but his predecessor, Johann Wattenschnee, and 
their co-associate at the Lyons branch of “The Sign of Basle” openly avowed 
the new faith and favored its cause by their circulation of Protestant tracts. 
The founder of the Lyonese and Parisian houses, Johann Wattenschnee, 
was related to the printer, Hans Froben of Basle. Although he had estab- 
lished himself originally at Lyons, he may have been encouraged by Froben’s 
master, old Hans Amorbach, to select Paris as a branch office for the sale 
of Basle books. Amorbach had a definite predilection for Paris, where he 
had passed his student days and where he had sent his sons to master the 
liberal arts. There Wattenschnee acted both as book-dealer and disciplinarian 
to the unruly Amorbach boys. It was Master Wattenschnee who was to 
forward a gold gulden to the rapacious boys—and it was Master Watten- 
schnee who, complainingly wrote young Bruno, withheld the money. For 
his own part, Wattenschnee was wealthy, his income having been derived 
from a long career as bookseller and printer. 
Baudrier gives 33 spellings of the name Wattenschnee, which is fre- 
quently cited as Schabler.? Originally from Botwar in Wiirttemburg, he came 


1 Bruno Amorbach to Johann Amorbach, Paris, March 8, 1506; Johannes Wattenschne 
in nullis nobis potest subvenire pecuniis. Alfred Hartmann, ed., Basilea Latina (Basle 
1931), p. 156. Wattenschnee, however, frequently advanced money to the boys. In 
1507 the elder Amorbach chided them, stating that they had received 16 Rhenish florins 
from Wattenschnee and at another time 16 French florins. See the letter of July 23, 
1507, of the Elder Amorbach to Bruno Amorbach, reprinted in Percy S. Allen, ed., 
“Some Letters of Masters and Scholars, 1500-1530,” in English Historical Review (Lon- 
don 1907), XXII, p. 742. 

2 Henri Baudrier, Bibliographie Lyonnaise (Paris & Lyons, 1913), Dixiéme Series, 
p. 450. [Henri Baudrier], Une Visite a la Bibliothéque de Université de Bale (Lyons 
1880). Philip Renouard, Imprimeurs Parisiens Libraires .. . (Paris 1898), p. 340. 
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to Basle about 1470 and entered the University in 1473, paying a matriculation 
fee of 6 solidi for the winter semester of 1473-74.5 Ten years later he is to 
be found at Lyons as a business associate of his countryman, Johann Hus. 
Wattenschnee appears to have supplied the capital for this partnership which 
lasted until 1485. During this period they issued a medley of typical in- 
cunabula press productions, writings of the schoolmen, juridical tracts, a 
pretty, chivalric romance, and an edition of Aesop’s Fables. In the early 
book-craft history of Lyons their woodcuts in the edition of Boccaccio’s 
Liure de la Ruyne des Nobles Hommes hold a commendable place.* 

Upon the dissolution of their partnership Wattenschnee established his 
own publishing house on the Rue Merciére at Lyons, known as the “Ecu de 
Bale” (The Sign of Basle) which he personally directed until 1503.5 At an 
earlier period he had become a citizen of the community and had enhanced his 
position by marriage with Claudia Vaugris, member of a family long to be 
famous in the city’s printing annals.° ; 

During his Lyonese residence Wattenschnee made frequent trips to 
Basle and Paris. In 1506 he visited the Amorbach boys at the College of 
Burgundy, but it was not until about 1510 that he opened the branch house of 
“The Sign of Basle” at Paris on the Rue St. Jacques.’ During his absence 
from Lyons his office was directed by his nephew, Johann Vaugris, and a 
young journeyman, Michael Parmentier. 

At Paris Wattenschnee engaged in the importation and exportation of 
Basle and Parisian books. He also undertook some publishing, employing the 
services of Jehan Petit and Thielman Kerver.* He appears to have rep- 
resented the interests of Amorbach and Froben and was a mediator between 
the latter and Erasmus in the matter of the humanist’s Basle publications.® 

About 1521 Wattenschnee returned to Basle where he was to remain 
permanently with the exception of occasional trips to Lyons and Paris. The 
Lyonese branch was now conducted by Parmentier, Vaugris having accom- 


3 Baudrier, Bibliographic, p. 451. 

4 For Wattenschnee’s Lyonese publications see: Antoine Pericaud, Bibliographie 
lyonnaise du XV siecle (Lyons 1851). Natalis Rondot, “La Gravure sur bois 4 Lyon 
au XVe Siecle,” in Bibliographica, Part III, 48. A. M. Hind, An Introduction to a His- 
tory of Woodcut (Boston & New York 1935), II, 602, 605. 

5 Baudrier, Bibliographie, p. 453. 

6 Ibid., p. 451. Aimé Vintrinier, Histoire de ’ Imprimerie a Lyon (Lyon 1894), p. 68. 

7 Lottin states that the earliest mention of Wattenschnee’s Paris activity is 1510. 
A. M. Lottin, Catalogue chronologique de Libraires et des Libraires-Imprimeurs de 
Paris (Paris 1789), p. 16. 

8 Renouard, op. cit., pp. 60, 62, 80. H. Thomas, ed., Short-Title Catalogue of Books 
printed in France and of French Books printed in other Countries from 1470 to 1600 
now in the British Museum (London 1924), 382, 

9 Percy S. Allen, ed., Opvs Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodam (Oxford 1924), V, 
193. 
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panied his uncle to Basle. The Paris house had been since 1515 under the 
direction of another nephew, Conrad Resch.’ 


Back in Basle Wattenschnee continued his association with the firm of 
Froben besides continuing his own activity as a publisher and book-dealer. 
When Froben left for the Frankfurt Spring Fair of 1519, it was Watten- 
schnee who filled the orders of eager customers for new publications." The 
task of printing books for him was assigned to different craftsmen, including 
Johann Bebel, Thomas Wolff, and Thomas Platter.1* During his years at 
Basle Wattenschnee championed the cause of reform and became a publisher 
and distributor of Protestant literature. As a member of the Basle com- 
munity he was considered an extremely wealthy man who had “mountains 
of gold” to pay for his new house, the “Renkenhof,” which he had purchased 
from Wolfgang Lachner, a Froben associate.’* His daughter married Bruno 
Amorbach, who had years ago so ruefully complained of his prospective 
father-in-law’s parsimonious ways.’ Little is heard of Wattenschnee after 
1538, when he commissioned Thomas Platter to print a second edition of the 
Greek New Testament which contained his device, a crossed I and W and 
motto, ““Dvrvm Patientia Frango,” designed by Holbein. 


While Wattenschnee was occupied with his publishing activity in Basle, 


10 Wattenschnee 
Johann Margarethe 
m. (1) m. 
Hans Resch 
Anna | 
Vaugris of Lyons m. Conrad Resch 
| Bruno Amorbach 
son | m. (2) 
| Claudia Vaugris 
Johann 
11 Conrad Fonteius-Zwingli, Die Iovis post Matthaei 1519: . . . Frobenius iam 


profecturus in nundinas. Reliquorum comparandorum onus reiecemus in humeros D. 
Ioh, Wattenschne bibliopolae. M. Schuler and Io. Schulthess, Huldrichi Zuingli Opera 
(Zurich 1830-42), VII, 87. 

12 Bebel printed for Wattenschnee Cicero’s Works in 1524 and a Greek New Testa- 
ment the same year; Wolff printed the French New Testament in 1525 and Platter issued 
a Greek New Testament in 1538. See P. Heitz & C. Bernouilli, Basler Biichermarken 
bis zum Anfang des 17. Jahrhunderts (Strassburg 1895), xxvii. 

13 Albert Burer to Beatus Rhenanus, November 10, 1519: Schablerus pro domo 
ingentia aureos montes pollicetur. A. Horawitz & K. Hartfelder, Breifwechsel des 
Beatus Rhenanus (Leipzig 1886), No. 129. 

14 Karl Stehlin, “Regesten zur Geschichte des Buchdrucks, 1501-1520, aus den 
es comity: in Archiv fiir Geschichte des Deutschen Buchhandels (Leipzig 1891), 

2B. 7. 
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the destiny of the Parisian branch of “The Sign of Basle” was guided by 
Conrad Resch, his sister’s son and a relative of Froben. Originally from 
Kirchheim on the Neckar, Resch appears to have drifted to Basle.® For a 
time he worked for Wolfgang Lachner, a Froben representative, and is 
designated as Lachner’s boy. In this capacity he was to be found in Paris in 
1508.*® It is not clear whether Resch remained in the French capital during 
the following years, for a student of the same name is inscribed on the 
matriculation rolls of the University of Tiibingen for 1510.7 At any rate 
Resch is again found in Paris in 1515, where he remained until 1526. He ap- 
parently took over the management of “The Sign of Basle” from Watten- 
schnee about 1515, as books bearing his imprint appear at this time.® 

As the head of this house Resch indulged in a wider range of publications 
than Wattenschnee, but like his predecessor rallied to the standard of reform. 
There is no indication that the office on the Rue St. Jacques engaged in any 
printing activity. Resch appears in French printing annals as a German 
bookseller and stationer to the University. At his establishment books which 
he had commissioned were sold, sent to Basle, and brought to the fairs. Five 
of the leading Parisian printers worked for him and he ordered the publica- 
tion of 27 recorded works.'® To Resch is attributed the influence of Basle 
book decoration in Parisian books of the period and the infiltration of the 
Froben Greek type in contemporary Parisian productions.?° 

While at Paris Froben made intermittent trips to Basle either to trans- 
act business, to visit his family, or to discuss with old Wattenschnee the 
affairs of “The Sign of Basle.” In 1519 he is to be found in the Swiss 
city with two recent tracts printed for him by Pierre Vidoue, the Antimorus 
of Germain de Brie and the Apologetica of Edward Lee.”* 


15 Rudolf Wackernagel, Geschichte der Stadt Basel (Basle 1924), III, 203. 

16 Stehlin, of. cit., No. 1535, December 20, 1508. 

17 Urkunden. sur Geschichte der Universitat Tiibingen aus den Jahren 1476 bis 1550 
(Tiibingen 1877), p. 578. 

18 Beatus Rhenanus to Erasmus, Basle, April 30, 1515: ‘Seripsi tibi per Chunradum 
Parisiensem bibliopolam istis de rebus longissimas literas. . . . Horawitz & Hartfelder, 
op. cit., p. 76. Conradus Resch Alemannus Academiae Parisiensis bibliopola commorans 
in vico Divi Iacobi ad Signum Scuti Basiliensis. Renouard, of. cit., p. 318. 

19 Jodocus Badius, Pierre Vidoues, Henri Estienne, Gilles de Gourmont, and Jean 
Petit were among the craftsmen who worked for Resch at Paris; the majority of his 
work was done by Vidoue. 

20 A. F. Johnson, “Basle Ornaments on Paris Books,” in Transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society (Dec. 1927), N.S. VIII, No. 3. Robert Brun, Le Livre Iliustré 
en France au XV Ie Siecle (Paris 1930), 56. Robert Proctor, “The French Royal Greek 
Types and the Eton Chrysostom,” in Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (Lon- 
don 1904), VII, 50. 

21 Albert Burer to Beatus Rhenanus, Basle, March 19, 1520: Conradus Reschius 
bibliopola Parisiensis. . . . Basileam venit advehens secum duos libros quorum unus 
contra Erasmum alter contra Morum scriptus est, alterius auctor Leus theologus 
Lovaniensis, alterius vero Germanus Brixius. Horawitz and Hartfelder, op. cit., No. 159. 
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Around June, 1526, Resch sold his interests in Paris to Chrétien Wechel 
who had formerly acted as his agent. He seems to have sold not only his 
stock, but types which he had imported from Basle and which may have 
been used by Vidoue in the printing of Resch’s Latin and Greek publications. 
A payment of 2,466 gold ecus was to be made by Wechel August 1, 1526, at 
Frankfurt.” 


Returned to Basle, Resch did not relinquish his interest in Parisian 
affairs. Wechel acted as his agent in several business negotiations and was 
commissioned by him to offer security for the property of his kinsman, Johann 
Vaugris, who had died on a business trip. Upon another occasion Resch 
petitioned Wechel to recover a debt from the Swiss bankers, Anthony and 
Bernard Bleds.”* 


At Basle Resch was largely concerned with the propagation of the 
new faith although in 1528 he commissioned Henricus Petri to print for him 
a new edition of the Margarita Philosophia of Gregorius Reisch.** Like 
many of his Swiss colleagues, Resch was primarily interested in the circulation 
of Reformation literature and even prior to his arrival in Basle he had of- 
fered both his purse and his shield to the cause of reform. 


During the early part of 1519 Luther’s writings were exported abroad 
by Froben. “I have sent 600 of your tracts to France and they are being 
sold at Paris,” wrote the printer to the Reformer in February, 1519.7° There 
is no evidence whether Resch was a recipient of his kinsman’s publications 
which he may have imported and sold surreptitiously at “The Sign of Basle.” 
The most prolific printer of Lutheran works at Basle was not Froben, but 
Adam Petri. His corrector, Huldrich Hugwald, is reported to have. sent 
copies of such publications to the Resch office at Paris.”* 


Resch himself definitely published tracts of two of the greatest protag- 
onists of the Reformation. He commissioned Vidoue to print Hutten’s Aula 
in 1519 and issued a Latin edition of Luther’s defense on the Burning of His 


22 E. Coyecque, “Inventaire Sommaire d’un Minutier Parisien pendant le Cours du 
XVIe Siecle (1498-1600),” in Bulletin de la Societé de Histoire de Paris (Paris 1894), 
XXI, p. 46. 

23 Ibid., p. 88, 207. 

24 Gregorius Reisch, Margarita Philosophica . . . recognita . . . ab Orontio Fineo. 
Basle, H. P[etri] for C[onrad] Resch, 1535, 4to. 

25 Froben to Luther: Basle, February 14, 1519: Dono dedit mihi Blasius Salomonius 
bibliopola Lipsensis in proximis nundinis Franckfordensibus libellos varios a te elucubra- 
tos ... typis meis statim excudi. Sexcentos in Galliam misimus . .. vendantur Parisiis 
...A.L, Enders, ed., Dr. Martin Luthers Briefwechsel (Frankfurt A/M 1884), I, No. 
149, 

26 N. Weiss, “Guillaume Farel—ses Premiers Travaux, 1521-1524,” in Socielé de 
V Histoire du Protestantisme Francaise (Paris 1919), Année LXVIII, No. 5, 181, 
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Books and Those of his Disciples.7 In 1521 Resch was censured by the 
Sorbonne for “having in his possession an Apology in defense of Luther.” 
This allusion is in all probability to his distribution of Melanchthon’s Adversus 


furiosum Parisiensium Theologastrorum ... pro Luthero Apologia, an an- 
swer to the condemnation of Lutheran doctrine by the authorities of this very 
faculty.”® 


Shortly after the appearance of Erasmus’ New Testament, Resch is re- 
ported to have had a large number of copies for sale.*® With the advent of 
the Reformation Resch seems to have taken a lively interest in the dogmatic 
and intellectual skirmishes in which Erasmus was so often involved. The 
works associated with the great humanist, published by him from 1520 to 
1523, comprise not only his paraphrases upon the New Testament but several 
onslaughts upon his scholarship. Resch’s publication of works critical of 
Erasmus may, however, indicate a growing antipathy to the anti-Reformation 
attitude of the celebrated scholar. This type of publication includes the 
scurrilous attack of Edward Lee and the censure of the Spanish theologians 
upon his interpretation of the New Testament. 

Edward Lee, an English divine, had met Erasmus at Louvain. After the 
appearance of the scholar’s New Testament, Lee put forth a series of criti- 
cisms which infuriated Erasmus and which initiated a campaign of diatribe 
and invective in the camps of both men. Lee’s Epistola Apologetica, which 
severely upbraids Erasmus, was printed by Gilles de Gourmont for Resch 
ca. 1520. Shortly after, Erasmus faced the criticism of the Spanish prelate, 
Jacobus Lopez Stunica, an eminent scholar of the University of Alcala, whose 
objections to the humanist’s version of the New Testament were outlined in 
his Annotationes contra D. Erasmum, printed by Vidoue for Resch in July 
1522. This attack failed to inspire the pens of the Erasmian group invoking 
merely an apology from Erasmus which was printed for Resch by Vidoue.** 


27 Ulrich von Hutten, Aula Dialogus. Paris: P. Vidous “sub scuto Basiliensi venale 
comperies” 1519. 4to. Eduard Bocking, Index Bibliographicus Hvitenianvs (Leipzig 
1858), p. 29, No. 5. [Luther], Quare Pape ac Discipulorum eius libri a M. Luthero 
combusti sint. Johnson, of, cit., p. 356. The Weimar edition does not know of this 
edition and cites two other Latin editions printed at Erfurt and Antwerp in 1520. D. 
Martin Luthers Werke (Weimar 1897), VII, 157. 

28 Charles Jourdain, Index chronologicus Chartarwm Pertinientium ad Historiam 
Universitatis Parisiensis . . . (Paris 1862), p. 327. Melanchthon’s “Apologia” was 
printed at Wittenberg in 1521. 

29 Conrad Pellican states that copies of the New Testament were stored before 
Resch’s office. Theodore Vulpinus, ed., Die Hauschronik Konrad Pellicans von Rufach 
(Strassburg 1892), p. 55. 

30 Edward Lee, Epistola Apologetica. Paris: Gilles de Gourmont for Resch, 1520. 
4to. J. S. Brewer, English Studies (London 1911), 375. 

31 Jacobus Lopez Stunica, Annotationes contra D, Erasmum. Paris: Vidoue for 
Resch, 1522. folio. Erasmus Roterod., Apologia adversus insanum libellum Stunicae. 
Paris: P. Vidoue for Resch, 1523. 8 vo. Ferdinand yan der Haeghen, Bibliotheca 
Erasmiana (Ghent 1893), p. 12. 
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Another Spanish critic, Caranza of Miranda, likewise set forth his argu- 
ments to points in the New Testament and again Erasmus was forced to is- 
sue an apology which was published by Resch in 1523. Three years later the 
Colloquies proved to be the target of an anti-Erasmian invective by Noel Beda, 
copies of which were sold at “The Sign of Basle.’”** 

Resch’s participation in the Reformation struggle was not only in the 
capacity of publisher. With his uncle Wattenschnee and cousin Johann 
Vaugris he offered asylum and sympathy to its leaders and defenders. 

While Resch was still at Paris his office was-often visited by leading | 
reformers. Here they gathered their mail and reports from associates and 
in time regarded “The Sign of Basle” as an important center for the dis- 
cussion of Reformation progress. Even before 1519 the Resch establish- 
ment had been regarded as a medium for the exchange of letters and news. 
Devoid of any reliable postal service, scholars came to depend upon it for 
the transfer of their mail. Resch himself, a visitor to the fairs and a 
frequent traveler between Paris and Basle, often served as the bearer of 
letters and messages. In 1515 Beatus Rhenanus, the Alsatian humanist, in- 
formed Erasmus that he had sent him long letters through Conrad the 
bookseller. Again the same scholar notified Zwingli that he had written to 
him through Conrad the book dealer.** With the outbreak of the Reformation 
the deposit of mail at “The Sign of Basle” assumes a more significant char- 
acter. With the principles of their cause outlawed by the government, the 
leaders were gradually forced to seek a safe refuge for the transmission of 
news. At “The Sign of Basle” they could safely leave their messages, await 
word from abroad and meet their fellow sympathizers. When Louis Berquin, 
the Protestant martyr, beseeched Erasmus to champion his cause, he stated 
also that his whereabouts might be ascertained at “The Sign of Basle.” 
Pierre Toussain, a prominent reformer of Metz, used Resch’s office in a 
similar capacity in his correspondence with Oecolampadius.2® When he 


32 Erasmus Roterod. Contra Sanctum Caranzum ... Paris: Vidoue for Resch, 


1523. 8 vo. Van der Haeghen, of. cit., p. 11. 
33. N. Beda, Annotationum .. . in Jacobum Fabrum Stapulensem libri duo et in 


Desiderium Erasmum Roterodamum liber wus. Paris: Badius, 1526. See the letter 
of Badius to Beda: Paris; August 18, 1526 (in reference to this work) .. . dedi Correndo 
Reschz 12 et deinde 50, numero 62. Ph. Renouard, Bibliographie des Impressions et des 
Oeuvres de Josse Badius Ascensius. (Paris 1908), II, 155. 

34 See footnote 18, also Rhenanus to Zwingli, Basle, March 13, 1519: .. . literas tuas 
accepi . . . pro qua tibi per Conradum bibliopolam scripsi. Schuler & Schulthess, 
op. cit., VII, p. 70. 

35 Louis de Berquin to Erasmus, Paris, April 17, 1526: Apud Scutum Basileense 
aut apud Beraldum sciet tabellarius ubinam fuero. A. L. Herminjard, Correspondance 
des Reformateurs dans les Pays de Langue Francaise (Paris 1866), I, 427. Pierre 
Toussain to Oecolampadius, Malesherbes, July 26, 1526 . . . et est hic hodie qui proficis- 
catur Luteciam cui has literas daturus sum ad Conradum ut tibi reddantur. Herminjard, 
op. cit., I, 447. 
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returned to Basle Resch continued to extend this service. As late as 1538 
Louis du Tillet, a former canon of Angouléme and an ardent Protestant, 
wrote to Calvin that he might obtain his address from the bookseller Resch. 
“T have given him every thing you ordered. I hope that we shall have news 
of you shortly through Master Resch.” Two years later Toussain informed 
Farel that he had as yet not received his letters left for him at Resch’s office.** 


This service ultimately strengthened the personal tie between publisher 
and reformer and intensified Resch’s desire to assist his cause. In this work 
he enjoyed the cooperation of Wattenschnee. The exact business relation- 
ship between nephew and uncle in Basle is not clear. Both appear to have 
retained an interest in their former respective offices at Paris and Lyons, each 
of which was under the guidance of able Protestants. Both men appear to 
have been independent Basle book dealers but in thei: publication of Reforma- 
tion literature seem to have been jointly associated with their relative, young 
Vaugris. 

Having managed the Lyons branch of “The Sign of Basle,” from 1510 to 
ca. 1521, Vaugris accompanied his uncle to Basle where in 1524 he received 
citizenship. Although a Swiss resident, he still appears to have retained 
contact with his former Lyons branch which was now under the direction 
of Michel Parmentier.** Business trips took him to Lyons upon several 
occasions. There he could import new publications, dispose of Basle books, 
and satisfy old customers. To Boniface Amorbach at Avignon he wrote: “I 
have some Aldines at Basle. I intend to bring them here at All Saints’ Fair. 
Should you, however, wish to have them, let me know in time. Bound copies 
sell at Basle for five gold florins.”** In 1527 he opened at Paris a small 
branch office, leasing from Thielman Kerver’s widow for a period of four 
years a “house with a shop on the street, three chambers and a cellar.” This 
was an annex of Kerver’s old office of “The Sign of the Unicorn” located on 
the Rue St. Jacques in close proximity to “The Sign of Basle” now under 
Wechel’s proprietorship.*® Apparently Vaugris spent much of his time at the 
fairs and at his offices in Basle, Lyons, and Paris. As a bookseller he rep- 


36 Louis du Tillet to Calvin Sept. 7, 1538: . . . me le mander par le libraire Resch. 
Je mettre incontinuant entre ses mains tous ce que vous voudrez. J’espere que nous 
aurons de voz nouvelles par Resch. Jbid., V, 108. Toussain to Farel, Montbeliard Aug. 
7, 1540: Literae quas tu apud Conradum reliquisti nondum mihi sunt redditae. Hermin- 
jard, op. cit., VI, 262. Wattenschnee and Vaugris also offered the Lyons office of 
“The Sign of Basle” in like capacity. Laurent Coct writes to Farel on July 4, 1525: 
. .. par le libraire de Bale demeurant a Lyon vous ay escript par deux fois. JIbid., V, 
390. Toussain to Oecolampadius, July 26, 1526: .. . mitte literas tuas Christiano 
bibliopolae Parisensi (Chrétien Wechel) vel committe eas Jo. Vaugris. Ibid., I, 447. 

37 Baudrier, Bibliographie, X, 458. For Parmentier, ibid., pp. 391-98. 

38 Ibid., p. 458. 

39 Coyecque, op. cit., p. 160. Renouard, op. cit., p. 198. 
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resented not only his uncle Wattenschnee, but the leading Basle printers, 
Froben, Cratander, and Valentin Curio. It was en route from Basle in July, 
1527, that he suddenly died at Nettancourt, near the Flemish border.*° 


At an early period Vaugris was an outspoken sympathizer of the Refor- 
mation. Writing to Boniface Amorbach on November 22, 1520, he re- 
marked: “If you have a German Luther, send it here to me at Lyons, for there 
are good men who wish to read it.” At the same time he informed Amorbach 
of the influx of forbidden Lutheran literature in the city.*1 Spending much 
of his time on the road, he was in constant touch with current news. To 
Basle he brought the latest developments in the Reformation camp, the 
capture of the Protestant Maigret, Madame Alencon’s most recent letter to 
the Protestant Zealot, Francois Lambert. It was Vaugris who brought Tous- 
sain’s messages to Farel and it was Vaugris who in turn printed the works of 
Farel.*” 3 


Prior to this celebrated reformer’s arrival in Basle, his popular exposition 
of the Gospel, the Summuaire et briefve Declaration ...a ung chascun Chres- 
tien, had been printed anonymously by Vaugris with a spurious imprint “a 
Turin lan de grace 1525.’4° Farel himself came to Basle in December, 1523, 
and remained there until July of the following year. During this year he 
composed several important tracts, none of which appears to have been 
printed until after his exile from Basle in July, 1524. On August 2 Toussain 
wrote joyfully to him: “I will see that your Oratio Dominica is circulated im- 
mediately. I met someone today who is ready to attend to its publication. - 
He is the printer, Johann, nephew of the bookseller of Lyons. He will 


40 Baudrier, Bibliographie, X, 462. 

41 Imbart de la Tour, Les Origines de la Reforme (Paris 1914), III, pp. 170, 191. 
Baudrier, Visite, 42. ; 

42 Anemond de Coct to Farel, Basle, Dec. 17, 1542: Toutes fois Valgris est venu, 
lequel dit que Maigret est prins a Lion. Herminjard, of. cit., I, 130. Resch had also 
seen Maigret at Paris, Coct to Farel, July 6, 1524: Conrad m’a dict que Maigret a 
laissé son habite et qu’il l’a venu a Paris, abillé comme ung gentilhomme avec son frere. 
Ibid., I, 228. Toussain to Farel, Basle, Dec. 17, 1524: Jehain Vagry m’a dit que 
Madamme d’Alencon luy (Lambert) avait fais dire qu ’il n’escripva plus ny au Roy ny 
a aultres. IJbid., I, 131. Toussain to Farel, Basle, July 14, 1525: Paucis supra diebus 
respondi ad literas ad me scripseras per Joannem Vaugris. I[bid., I, No, 153. 

43 See Guillawme Farel 1489-1565 (Paris 1930), p. 39. There is only one extant 
copy of this work preserved in the British Museum. A reprint was made in 1935; see 
Arthur Piaget, ed., Guillaume. Farel, Sommaire et Briefve Declaration (Paris 1935). 
Either Wattenshnee or Resch may have published the second edition of the Sommaire 
in 1529 which bears the imprint: “Imprime a Venise par Pierre du Pont a l’enseigne du 
Pigeon blanc, le 12e de Novembre.” Vaugris was dead at this time but a declaration 
made by the Parlement of Dole in March, 1530, states that the edition had been pub- | 
lished at Basle. See Lucien Febvre, “Une Edition de 1529 du Sommaire de Farel,” in 
Societé de l’Histoire du Protestantisme Frangaise (Paris 1911), LX année. 
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hasten the matter and wishes to be remembered to you.’’** Farel’s Oratio 
Dominica and his Epistola, a completely unknown work which may have 
been of anti-Erasmian content, were apparently printed by Vaugris shortly 
after the writing of this letter. In a note dispatched by Vaugris to Farel at 
the end of August, the printer discussed the price of both tracts. “I will sell 
the Oratio retail at 4 deniers Basle apiece, wholesale at 2 florins for 200 
copies; the Epistola retail at 6 deniers Basle apiece and at one florin for 50 
copies.” He concluded his letter with the remark that he was leaving im- 
mediately for Frankfurt where he may have furtively sold some of the 
French reformer’s most recent publications.*® Whether these tracts were 
bought by the Frankfurt visitors is not known, but there is evidence that 
Wattenschnee had a number of copies in his possession. He may even have 
supplied the necessary capital for the publication or, as a dealer, purchased 
them from his nephew. In September Farel was indirectly informed that 
Wattenschnee was sending him 50 copies of the Episiola and 200 copies of the 
Oratio Dominica, packed in one crate, and that the price was to be ascer- 
tained from Resch. Such evidence indicates that all three were associated 
in the publication of Farel’s works which today are of the most inconceivable 
rarity.*® 


In the publication and sale of Farel’s tracts, the Wattenschnee family 
again betrays a rather anti-Erasmian attitude. Like many they may now 
have become angered by the scholar’s intellectual aloofness to the extremes 
and innovations of the Reformation, its preachments and practices. By 1524 
Farel had aroused the complete enmity of Erasmus who had become the pride 
and ornament of Basle. The great humanist had been completely outraged 
by Farel’s lampoon, the Determinatio, which had not only censured the Pope 
and the Sorbonne but had vilified Erasmus as Balaam.*’ Indignant, Erasmus 
appealed to the Basle Magistracy to confiscate this work which he claimed 


44 Pierre Toussain to Farel, Basle, August 2, 1524: Quod scribis de Oratione 
Dominica dabo operam ut exeat in publicum idque quam primum fieri poterit. Conveni 
hodie eum qui illam formulis excudendam suscepit Lunae committentur praelo .. . 
mihi verbo dat typographus Jo, nepos bibliopolae Lugdunensis maturabit negotium qui 
salutem tibi adscribit. Herminjard, I, 109. 

45 Vaugris to Farel, Basle, August 29, 1524: J’ai resu tous lettres . . . je vandon 
la piesse des Pater 4 deniers de Basle a menu mes en gros je les vandon les 200 florin 
2 et les Episto. [sic] deniers 6 qui se monte les 50 [a] flor. . . . Item je part aujourdui 
pour aller 4 Franckffort. Herminjard, op. cit., I, 279. 

46 Anemond de Coct to Farel, Basle, September 2, 1524: Curavi Vatenschne ut tibi 
CCas Orationes mitteret cum 50 Epistolis omnia in vase tuo invenies, precium quoque 
in Conradi ad te epistola. Jbid., I, 281. 

47 For this pamphlet, printed by Petreius at Nuremberg in 1524, see Guillaume Farel, 
- p. 38, and N. Weiss, “Guillaume Farel. La Dispute de Bale. Le Conflit avec Erasme 
(1524),” in Societé de I’Histoire dw Protestantisme Francaise (Paris 1920), Année 
LXIX. 
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could be found at the offices of the [dealers] Cratander and Wattenschnee, 
where it was being publicly sold. ‘These men should be forced upon oath 
to confess where they purchased it.” According to the scholar the Council 
investigated the matter, but even if Wattenschnee had been chastened by 


the magisterial powers, the proselytizing campaign of his family was not dis- 
couraged.*® Scarcely four weeks later the Protestant enthusiast, Anemond 


du Coct, informed Farel that Resch was planning to print his tracts.*® 

In the same letter Coct remarked that he had just seen at the Resch 
Basle office a copy of the French translation of the New Testament of 
Lefevre d’ Etaples.°° As early as August, 1524, Vaugris had discussed with 
Farel the possible translation into French of the New Testament according to 
the Lutheran version. ““This would be a great book for the people of France, 
Burgundy, and Savoy. Should there be need of French type, I could have it 
imported from Paris or Lyons. We have some at Basle that would prove 
satisfactory.”** On October 7, 1524, the French edition of Lefevre’s transla- 
tion appeared in Paris and copies were apparently brought to Basle by Resch 
on one of his business trips.°? Believing either that the edition was not 
sufficiently large or that the risk of importation was too great, Resch con- 
ceived at this time the idea of a reprint edition for the many “eager to have. 
copies.”°* Limited either financially or prevented by other obligations in 
Paris, Resch did not issue the first Swiss edition of the French New Testa- 


48 Erasmus to the Basle Magistracy, Basle, October, 1524: ... . libellum Gallice 
scriptum in me a Guilhelmo Pharello .. . Venditur hic iampridem libellus in quo multi 
nominatim infamatur, sed praecipue summus Pontifex nec autor nec excusor addidit 
suum nomen. . .. Id facile deprehenditur si Cartander [sic] et Watissneer in quorum 
officina liber publice venditur iurati cogantur dicere unde emerint. Allen, of. cit., V, No. 
1508. Erasmus to Antoine Brugnare, Basle, October 27, 1524: [referring to Farel’s 
lampoon] . . . magistratus Basiliensis observat si possit deprehendere typographum. 
Ibid., p. 298. 

49 Anemond du Coct to Farel, Basle, November 18, 1524: Je luy [Resch] ay parlé 
des livres francois que avez et semble estre bon . . . que apres ce que le novel Testament 
sera imprime, ilz soyent imprimez. Herminjard, of. cit., I, 306. 

50 J’ai veu ourjourduy cheux Conrad ung Nouveau Testament achevé de imprimer 
le xiie de octobre, en francoys, corrigé par Stapulensis. Jbid. (He has cited the in- 
correct date; it appeared on October 7, 1524.) 

51 Vaugris to Farel, Basle, August 29, 1524: Item je vous prie, si ilestoy possible 
que on fit translate le no viaux Testament selon Ja translation de M. L ... que se 
servy un gran bien pour le pais de Franss & Burgone & Savoie . . . et se il fesoy beson 
de aporté une lettre fransoyse, je la feroy aporté de Paris ou de Lion & si nous en avon 
a Balle qui fut bone, tan mieux. Herminjard, I, 279. 

52 Les choses contenues en ce present liure . . . Imprime Jan de grace mil cinq ces, 
le vii iour du moys doctobre. 8vo. 

53 Coct to Farel, Basle, November 18, 1524: Le dit Conrad le [Nouveau Testament] 
fera reimprimer en plusieurs exemplaires car je ne doubte pas comme luy ay dit, que 
tres grand nombre s’en despeche. Herminjard, I, 306. 
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ment. It was published a year later by his uncle Wattenschnee, bearing the 
imprint Basle with his device and motto.** 

Of the three members of the family, Resch continued his proselytizing 
efforts unabated. Vaugris, as previously mentioned, died in 1527, and 
Wattenschnee’s later activity is somewhat obscure. In 1531 Resch arranged 
the meeting between the printer Johann Setzer, of Hagenau, and Michael 
Servetus for the publication of the heretic’s Librum de trinitatis erroribus.”® 
When in 1538 Resch was accused by the French government of importing and 
selling Protestant books within France, the Basle magistracy intervened on 
his behalf.°¢ 

Resch’s subsequent activity is vague. Younger craftsmen now appeared 
in the foreground and came to him for advice. From him Thomas Platter 
borrowed money and heeded his injunctions about the evils of debt.’ New 
book dealers and publishers were to frequent Basle and crowd the fairs 
while Resch loaded his saddle bags, perhaps to visit Paris again to commune 
with his distinguished successor at “The Sign of Basle” or to venture south 
to see the old Lyons office.** The proselytizing career of “The Sign of Basle” 
was over, but wherever Resch traveled, there were young apprentices, journey- 
men, and master printers who were to continue his work when, for the last 
time, tired and aged, he crossed the French frontier. 


54 Les choses contenues en ceste partie du noveau testament . . . Imprime a Basle 
lan MDXXV. 8vo. (Printed by Thomas Wolf for Wattenschnee.) 

55 Ernst Staehelin, Briefe und Akten zum Leben Oekolampads (Leipzig 1927), II, 
629. 

56 Council of Basle to Lieut. Morin, Basle, May 3, 1538: .. . Nihil ambigimus, . . . 
honestos cives Conradum Rosch et Johannem Frelon, bibliopolas, Christianissimae Maj. 
Regiae mandatio sedulo obtemperasse, nihilique librorum prohibitorum in Galliam 
advexisse. .. . Herminjard, op. cit., IV, 7. 

57 Heinrich Boos, ed., Thomas und Felix Platter (Leipzig 1878), p. 93. 

58 Little is known of Resch after 1541. During the year his wife had been one of 
the sponsors at the baptism of Jerome Froben’s daughter. The reference indicates that 
Resch was still living. Rudolf Wackernagel, ed., Rechnungsbuch des Froben & Episcopius, 
1557-1564 (Basel 1881), p. 80. 
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The Nature and Destiny of Man. Vol. Il, Human Destiny. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1943. xii, 329 pages. $2.75. 


A review of the first volume of these lectures appeared in the QuarTERLY for July, 
1941, pages 342, 343. That volume not only precedes this one but also furnishes: its 
background. There human nature is discussed, here human destiny. 

Messianism, as it appears in various religions, Babylonian, Egyptian, Roman, but 
especially in the prophets of the Old Testament, is made the key for the interpretation 
of history. This, however, finds its completion in the New Testament, in which the 
Messianic expectations of the Old, being both accepted and rejected, are carried to 
completion in self-sacrificing love on the cross. The view of life and of history as 
interpreted by this Messianism is best given in the author’s own statement, particularly 
as this statement furnishes the standpoint from which the whole discussion in this 
volume proceeds: ‘ 

“Each individual transcends and is involved in the historical process. In so far as 
he is involved in history, the disclosure of life’s meaning must come to him in history; 
in so far as he transcends history, the source of life’s meaning must transcend history. 
This is covertly or implicitly recognized in prophetic Messianism because of the element 
of transcendence in its expectations. It is always looking towards the fuller disclosure 
of a God who transcends and is yet immanent in the historical process. Furthermore, 
the ultimate level of prophetic Messianism states the problem of human existence in 
terms which history can not solve. Each life and each portion of history are found to 
stand in proud and rebellious contradiction to the divine and eternal purpose; which 
means that only a transcendent mercy can overcome this contradiction” (p. 36). 

Even man’s best social order, which must be based on mutuality or cooperation, is 
far from the perfection which is the true goal of life and history, for unless mutuality 
has resources other than its own, it degenerates from mutuality to a prudent regard for 
the interests of the self and from the impulse towards community to the acceptance of 
the survival impulse, as ethically normative. Man’s best is thus ever under judgment. 
And yet finite, proud, and selfish as he is, perfection itself is his goal. History, though al- 
ways under the same judgment, has as its eschatology—its last things—the overcoming of 
the anti-Christ and the realization of the kingdom of God. Self-sacrificing love, the 
cross, the grace of God, alone makes this transcendent goal realizable. 

The paradox of man who is involved in history and yet transcends history leads 
to other paradoxes which must be predicated both of man and of history, and these 
appear in the teachings of Christianity. “The Christian is both sinner and righteous; 
history fulfills and negates the kingdom of God; grace is continuous with and in contra- 
diction to nature; Christ is what we ought to be and can not be; the power of God is 
in us and is against us in judgment and mercy; all these affirmations which are but 
varied forms of one central paradox of the relation of the Gospel to history must be 
applied to the experiences of life from top to bottom” (p. 204). In line with this, at 
an earlier stage of the discussion in a footnote, the paradoxes of Luther, as gathered 
by Fickes are quoted: “The beneficiary of justification knows that now he serves the 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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law of God and asks for mercy because he serves the law of sin;” or, “No Christian has 
sin and all Christians have sin;” or, “The saints are always intrinsically sinners, that is 
why they are declared righteous extrinsically!” or, “We are sinners in reality but are 
righteous in hope” (pp. 124, 125). 


Between the finiteness, imperfection, pride, and ego-centeredness of man and history, 
and the perfection which is that for which both are destined, there is placed the interim 
—Zwischen den Zeiten. So there are these three, (1) man and history, as they are by 
nature, (2) interim, and (3) goal or destiny. The reviewer could not help in his own 
mind relating these to the states of man as given in orthodox theology—the state of sin, 
of grace, and of glory. 

By far the larger part of the lectures is given to the way that the various theologians, 
groups of Christians, and those on the borderland of Christianity have placed emphasis 
on one or other of these three. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Roman Catholics, the 
Reformation as represented by Lutheranism, by Calvinism, and by the Sects, Mysticism, 
the Renaissance, and Liberalism all are thus passed in review. All are found guilty 
either because they overlook or place a wrong emphasis on one or other of these. Thus 
Augustine, Aquinas, and Roman Catholics equate the Civitas Dei with the church that 
now is. Grace is viewed as power in man, restoring him to innocence and righteousness. 
In both cases, Roman Catholics overlook the fact that both church and Christian are 
still under God’s judgment. The Sects, as the author following the German nomencla- 
ture calls them, in their teaching of perfectionism even in the interim, are in those 
respects akin to Roman Catholics, however much they may oppose them, Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, with their emphasis on justification by faith through grace, viewing 
grace as God’s power toward us in forgiveness, are kept from the errors of perfectionism, 
but the former has been inclined to neglect the obligation to work towards at least some 
approximation to this goal during the interim. This the author states was also true of 
Calvinism, as it appeared at first, but not of its later development. This development 
he would find, however, in pre-Barthian teachings. The lectures have much in common 
with the standpoint of Neo-Calvinism in Barth; yet at almost every point Barth is 
criticized—chiefly because of his determinism and his denial of any kinship between 
man and God. Even Brunner, though he admits such an Aukniipfungspunkt (point of 
contact), is criticized because he fails to see the inconsistency of this admission with the 
Barthian presuppositions which he admits. Returning to the developments of Calvinism 
and Lutheranism, the author points out the danger into which the former has always 
run—that of a legalistic conception of Christianity. Lutheranism for him stands for 
supra-moralism—a state of being above the law. It thus has failed to recognize its 
obligations to work for an approximation to the perfect goal in the social order and in 
the state. In regard to the state, Lutheranism is charged with a “sanctificationist” view 
of it which has kept it from that criticism of the state which the church ought always 
to exercise, 

The Renaissance and liberalism, its offspring, as over against all of the above, 
begin by disregarding the sinfulness of man—original and, at times, actual sin—and 
believe man can work out his own salvation apart from the grace of God. Here he would 
also place the mystics. Here the author seems to fail in the discriminating analysis that 
he shows in other places. There is a metaphysical mysticism which makes man so akin 
to God as to make him a part of Him. This has its supreme expression in the mysticism 
of India. But it certainly is not true of the Christ-mysticism—-“I live yet not I”— 
which leads to the mystical union of the believer with Christ in devotion and love. Then 
as to the author’s criticism of Lutheranism, some justification for it, it must be admitted, 
is found in the history of Lutheranism. This is, however, only because of a failure to 
apply its own fundamental teachings. As formulated in the liberty of the Christian 
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in its two-fold division (as the servant of Christ, the Christian is free from all men; 
as the freeman of Christ, the Christian is servant to all men), as also in Luther’s 
Catechism with its setting forth of man’s duties in its explanation of the Ten Com- 
mandments, there are principles of Lutheranism which, if only applied, would commit 
us to a full recognition of our obligations to work towards the realization of the kingdom 
of God on earth in the interim, The author, however, would find such recognition best 
expressed in Anglicanism with Hooker as its spokesman. 

The lectures challenge one’s interest even. when its paradoxes at times are inclined 
to make one dizzy and the statements make one ask whether its generalizations have 
taken all facts into account. The great central truths are stressed in these lectures. 
Their philosophy may be said to follow that of Paul’s philosophy of history in Romans 
9-11, God hath concluded all in unbelief (sin) that he might have mercy on all. That 
this has been proclaimed from so conspicuous a pulpit as the famous Gifford Lectureship 
and by so learned and racy a lecturer as Dr. Niebuhr is a source of sincere gratification. 
These two volumes give added value to the apologetic literature for which the Gifford 


Lectures are justly famed. 
Joun- ABERLY 


Heritage and Destiny. By John A. Mackay. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943. 109 pages. $1.50. 


This little volume presents a timely, scholarly, and very comprehensive discussion 
of a two-fold thesis: “Inasmuch as a sense of heritage is the chief determinant of 
destiny, the destiny of man is fulfilled in the sphere of history when God is chosen as 
his true heritage in personal, cultural, and national life.” 

The first part of the thesis is not merely assumed, but is amply supported in the 
first chapter by incisive analyses of some recent historical developments in certain na- 
tions. Lessons from history are directive for the course of the future. Here specific 
instances are cited which reveal the stark realism and the determination of paths to 
destiny in several countries, “by mystic realities which they glimpsed in the rapture of 
a retrospective gaze and which have steadily propelled them onwards from behind.” It 
is clear that such “mystic realities” as “the deification of Nordic blood” lead to un-, 
desirable destinies. “To meet and submit to God as we find Him in Christ, and, in faith, 
accept Him as our heritage, our chief good, is to enter upon a new path of destiny.” In 
every instance that element which nations choose and glorify determines their failure 
or their success in moving forward. 

The second phase of the thesis is amplified and fully supported by a study of the 
functioning of the heritage of God in the history of Israel, in the life of the individual, 
in culture, and in the nation. 

The peculiar heritage of Israel was the consciousness of God and of their relation- 
ship with God under the form of a covenant. The covenant relationship was both the 
objective and the strength of the life of the people. The captivity renewed their lost 
spiritual backward look through which the old truths were rediscovered. At length 
the Messiah appeared and founded the church which continues the peculiar heritage of 
Israel. Now the Hebrew-Christian tradition is at stake in the world, and Jew and 
Christian alike must recapture Abraham’s faith in the reality and nearness of God. 

“The anthropological problem is the crucial problem of our generation.” Since the 
Protestant Reformation the common man has been recognized as being capable of re- 
ligious service. But how is man to be explained? The naturalistic, economic, human- 
istic, and Nietzschean views, which are current in various schools of thought, fail to 
recognize the significance of personality and personal relations. The Christian view of 
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man emphasizes his relation to God and to his fellow men in love. “Man cannot possibly 
be man save in social relations.” True personal relations depend on faith which “is 
basically consent to a Person,” and on men meeting one another in the love of God. In 
faith and love man is renewed. 

As men become reconciled to God they give nobility and renewal to culture—“the 
ideas and principles, the attitudes, the spirit and the ethos, of an era.’ Our contem- 
porary cultural situation is marked by a sense of emptiness—of meaning, of unity and 
harmony in life and thought—and by the presence of fear—of life, of discomfort and suf- 
fering, etc. And the cure for our cultural sickness is the restoration of meaning through 
the incoming of God into life, and the experience of His grace. These factors in our 
situation can be met only by means of a God-centered religion appropriated by the 
exercises of reflection and commitment. 

Likewise, the renewed individual is called “to rethink the meaning of democracy” and 
“to recognize the abiding validity of the theocratic principle in the life of nations.” The 
Old Testament is significant for these problems. The “secular” and the “demonic” types of 
nations must be supplanted with the “covenant” nation—‘“one which recognizes its de- 
pendence upon God and its responsibility towards God.” The spiritual heritage of the 
American people is outlined and emphasized. The continuing service of our nation to the 
world through this heritage is described and the required commitments to make it ef- 
fective are defined. 


Thus the thesis of the distinguished author is very ably carried out. The whole 
treatment is thoughtful and encouraging. It is a distinct and challenging contribution to 
the thought of and for our time. Those who read it carefully will be helped to see 
the way through the confusion and trials of today. 

M. L. Strrewat 


Olof Olsson: The Man, His Work, and His Thought. By Ernest William Olson. 
Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Book Concern, 1941, 352 pages. $2. 


This volume, sponsored by the Augustana Historical Society, is fittingly designed 
to commemorate the centennial of the birth of its subject, Olof Olsson, in the year 1841 
in Varmland, Sweden. It meets the purpose adequately, for it is from the pen of 
a seasoned writer, is based on representative source materials, allows the hero generous 
opportunity to say his own piece, and sets the life-picture of the pioneer and leader 
against a carefully drawn background of the circumstances and conditions, the move- 
ments and the forces, that prevailed. It is provided with a helpful introductory survey 
and estimate by Dr. Julius Lincoln. 

For a man who never enjoyed robust health and was not permitted to reach even 
three score years, Olsson achieved much as “Preacher, Teacher, Executive, Theologian, 
Philosopher, Humanitarian, Linguist, Legislator, and Musician,” amply repaying every 
investment of prayer and personal interest made in him by his mother, Teacher Sed- 
strém, and all the others who influenced his formative years as a youth and his early 
years as a preacher. He is an impressive figure from any angle, and his conviction 
and courage, his personal force and human sympathy, his incisively active conscience 
and his pioneering vision combined to make his contribution far-reaching in depth and 
in time. 

In passing it may be of interest to note that Dr. Olsson’s “Det Kristna Hoppet” 
(Christian Hope) voices the thought that “there is reason for us at least to listen to 
the view that this [the cleansing of believing souls from the sins that beset all] requires 
a longer work of grace after death” and that death may not be “the final ruler of 
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humanity.” One remembers the somewhat similar thought found in Dr. C. M. Jacobs’ 
The Faith of the Church, page 111. 

For the reviewer the volume has special value in its analysis of the conditions of 
religious life in Sweden that led up to the migration of Olsson and his fellow-Swedes, 
in its study of the Waldenstrémian controversy both abroad and in this country, and in 
its story of the Augustana Synod’s early years. Books of this sort are what we need 
many of in these days of closer cooperation and projected union of our Lutheran forces 
in America. They are necessary to the building up of the factual knowledge and 
sympathetic understanding that such a fuller fellowship must build up. We simply do 
not know each other—and when we do, we shall doubtless-be amazed at the parallels 
we shall find in experience, in life, in- thought, -and in leading personalities. Our 
differences will not be renewed, but they will be understood, and our common need of 
each other for corrective and for strengthening purposes will be revealed. 

Of primary interest to Augustana’s men, on the face of it, it is more vital that 
this book be read by others, and it is sincerely hoped it may be. Now we ought to 
have a centennial volume made ready for Nov. 10, 1944, commemorating the birth and 
life and work of Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs. Who will perform that service—for a 
service it will be, of just the sort that the writing of this volume has been! 

Henry H. Baccer 


The Life of Forms in Art. By Henri Focillon. Translated by Charles Beecher Hogan 
and George Kubler. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. 76 pages, 4to, 


$2.50. 


This monograph, originally published in Paris in 1934, appears in English as a 
publication of the Yale Historical Series. The author is professor of the History of 
Art at Yale University and was formerly professor at the Collége de France. There 
is a brief foreword written by the translators. Six full-page reproductions of sketches 
illustrating metamorphoses in art are included. 

The author’s primary interests are to investigate the nature of forms as found in the 
plastic arts and to establish a method for tracing metamorphoses in the life of forms. He 
writes that he endeavors “to dispel the impression that the notion of a world of forms is 
mere metaphor, and to justify in its main outline my use of the methods employed by 
biology” (p. 49). An introductory chapter on “The World of Forms” offers the 
metaphysical foundation for additional chapters discussing forms in the realm of space, 
matter, mind, and time. 

Professor Focillon’s general approach is related to phenomenology, although this 
influence may be indirect since no reference is made to Husserl or his followers. He claims 
that every science of observation is, “in the strictest sense of the term, essentially phe- 
nomenological.” The task of the historian of art is to explore the realm of forms, for “the 
formal relationships within a work of art and among different works of art constitute an 
order for, and a metaphor of, the entire universe” (p. 2). 

Forms are regarded as living realities functioning through complex relationships, but 
nevertheless entities in themselves. The possibilities of the arts are emphasized as 
non-deterministic in their drive toward fulfilment. The arts “engender new conditions for 
historical, social, and moral life.” Consequently they not only arise as distinctive traits 
of cultures but also create cultures. It is the suggestive and penetrating analyses of con- 
cepts such as the above that make this book worthy of close study. Unfortunately, the 
book is one of those tantalizing works that constantly lead the reader to expect these 
suggestive passages to be drawn together into a new and enlightening approach to the 
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subject, only to find that his expectations have been disappointed when the last page 
has been turned and the last sentence read. 

A debatable question arises whether the work of the artist is bound up with the 
creation of form that “signifies only itself.” If this is so, it is difficult to see how works of 
art can be meaningful beyond the apprehension of the creator. In order to account for 
the universal appreciation for works of art, the author postulates “families of minds whose 
unity is effected by secret ties, and who are faithfully in communication with one an- 
other, beyond all restrictions of time and place.” (p. 8). This approach appears to the 
reviewer to be a basic weakness of the work. It lends weight to the esoteric, “ivory 
tower” theories of art that prevent the wholesome appreciation and participation desired 
by most artists. Appreciation for works of art can be taught and cultivated not because 
of secret ties of mythical “families of minds,’ but because the life of forms in art is 
related to the life of forms in language and is consequently intersubjectively meaningful. 
This is true for poetry and music and the dance as well as for the plastic arts, and a 
comprehensive theory of forms in art must needs take these arts into consideration. 

Readers interested in aesthetics or in the metaphysical problems relative to the na- 
ture of “forms” as entities will find this work stimulating. The presentation is closely 
reasoned and requires diligent study. 

MERLE Wo. Boyer 


The Servant of the Word. By Herbert H. Farmer. New York: Scribners, 1942. 149 
pages. $1.50. 


One whose teaching of the art of preaching has employed the word “Pontifex” to 
set forth the preacher’s ideal, as has this reviewer’s, can scarcely be expected to have 
aught but commendation for The Servant of the Word. For this, in other language, is 
exactly the conception of preaching that Dr. Farmer magnifies in this volume, which 
is an expansion of his Warrack Lectures. He thinks of preaching as “building the 
bridge” between the unseen world of time and sense. The figure which he employs is 
the “I-Thou relationship.” And under this figure he builds with great clarity and 
penetration the bridge, anchoring it firmly at both ends. 

This is plainly apparent in his definition of preaching. “Preaching is that divine saving 
activity in history which began two thousand years ago in the advent of Christ and in 
His personal relationship with men and women, and has continued throughout the 
ages in the sphere of redeemed personal relationships, now focusing on me, confronting 
me as a person bound up with other persons at this present time. . . .” “It is God ac- 
tively probing me, challenging my will, calling on me for decision, offering me His 
succour through the only medium which the nature of His purpose permits Him to use, 
the medium of a personal relationship. It is as though, to adapt the Apostle’s words, 
God did beseech me by you. It is God’s ‘I-Thow’ relationship with me, carried on 
through your I-Thou relationship with me, both together coming out of the heart of His 
saving purpose which is moving on through history to its consummation in His King- 
dom.” 

This description of the fundamental nature of the preacher’s work is more ex- 
plicitly set forth in the five chapters of the book which, successively, bear these titles: 
Rediscovery of Preaching, The I-Thou Relationship, Personal Encounter, The Need for 
Concreteness. The Contemporary Mind. 

These descriptive titles suggest the content of the work and indicate how the 
author attends to both ends of “the bridge.” For Dr. Farmer the “distinctive nature of 
preaching is derived from the distinctive nature of the Christian faith. . . . It is dis- 
tinctively preaching in so far as it is uttered and listened to in the faith . . . that it is 
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God’s activity, that it is God encountering human souls in what may at any moment 
prove to be the supreme crisis of their life.’ Preaching thus has its heart in the heart, 
the eternal purpose of God. Its goal is a personal encounter between God and man. 
Its reason for being is bound up with the whole revelation of God. Its every theme 
must issue finally in the one central theme of “God’s saving activity in the world.” 

If no other contribution were made by this volume than the vivid presentation of the 
“J-Thou” relationship as the goal and ideal of preaching, its value would be significant. 
But it makes other important contributions. Through the emphasis on the “I-Thow” re- 
lationship it brings all these eternal truths into the realm of the daily life of man and 
translates them into the very things by which he lives. The author insists upon the 
necessity for concreteness. And in the chapter which bears-this title he gives evidence 
of his own vital knowledge of the circumstances and needs and operations of the life 
that now is, as he makes an earnest plea for the presentation of God’s message in terms 
that save it from*the futility of being “another tongue.” Effective preaching must speak 
to men where they live. It must declare the great saving truths of God’s grace in 
language that will not merely call men to citizenship in another world, but will make them 
good citizens of this present world. 

The Servant of the Word is characterized by deep insights, superior artistry and 
vitality of expression, and freshness of presentation as well as by the marks of a mind 
that knows the life which men live today. Nor are the techniques of effective preaching 
omitted in this study. Every preacher will find here not only mental stimulus, spiritual 
inspiration, but also an excellent norm and corrective for his preaching ministry. 

Harry F. BAUGHMAN 


God the Eternal Paradox and Other Lenten Sermons. Edited by Paul Zeller Strodach. 
Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1943. 243 pages. $2. 


This is the third and latest volume of Lenten sermons by Lutheran preachers, mostly 
younger men, edited by Dr. Strodach. “God the Eternal Paradox” is the theme of the 
first sermon by Dr. Paul Scherer. While the book is popularly known by the same 
title, yet it must be understood to be a collection of sermons based upon the Gospel les- 
sons for the season, unrelated to each other except as they are all bound together by 
the single theme of the Passion of Christ. 

What we have here is not a book of outstanding sermons. At very few points is 
one raised to great heights. But it is helpful preaching, done for men and women in the 
pews by faithful, busy pastors who are true to the story. And they tell that story 
simply, are Biblical and evangelical in their method, and sincere and earnest in what 
they are about. While one may easily detect a similarity of doctrinal background on 
the part of the contributors, still it is refreshing to miss all heavy theological laboring 
which has been so typical of traditional treatments of the Passion theme. There is a 
commendable absence of effort at atonement theories or formulas for salvation. 

Very few of the sermons can be dated either pre or post Pearl Harbor. In the 
main they bear slight evidence of having been preached to people living in our world like 
souls who have been caught standing up in the open spaces with block-buster bombs ex- 
ploding all around them. Perhaps there is a soundness about preaching, the tone of 
which cannot be affected even by a world war, yet one cannot escape the feeling that the 
most effective presentation of the Cross in times like these must take into greater ac- 
count the fact that humanity is hanging over the brink, and that those who survive will 
shortly be called upon to make hard sacrifices for the sake of better things to come on the 
earth. 

This book can be accepted as representing a fair sampling of contemporary Lutheran 
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preaching, and is to be appreciated especially for its devotional quality and its service in 
the quiet strengthening of our Christian faith. 
D. F, Putman 


Keeping The Faith. By Walter E. Schuette. Columbus: The Wartburg Press, 1942. 
227 pages. $2. 


Here is a book of sermons written for special occasions bearing the title suggested 
by II Timothy 4:7. The author is Dr. Walter E. Schuette, president of the Eastern 
District of the American Lutheran Church for the past twenty years. 

The volume is different in that each sermon was prepared for the place and the time 
and the occasion of its delivery. They are personal messages suited to the audience to 
which they are addressed. God is honored, Christ is exalted, and the Bible vigorously 
defended as all-sufficient in matters of faith and life. The sermons come from one of 
wide experience and a rich maturity. A wise use of illustration is employed, the best 
drawn from personal experience. 

The themes and texts cover the wide range of the occasional sermon, but the con- 
tent is not greatly varied. Dr. Schuette states that “there is only one great theme for 
preaching, and that is God’s love as extended to fallen men in the atonement by the blood 
of Jesus, our Saviour; and there is only one Saviour to preach.’ The book closes with 
two series of Lenten addresses. We congratulate the author in being able to bring these 
interesting messages, delivered over a period of years, to print, a desire most preachers 
cherish and never accomplish. 

T. Benton PEERY 


For Christ and Country: Radio Messages Broadcast in the Ninth Lutheran Hour. By 
Walter A. Maier. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1942. xxii, 392 pages. 
$1.50. 


The radio messages of Professor Maier, so we are informed in the Foreword of this 
volume, are now relayed by 223 stations in the United States and 123 other stations in 
twenty-five countries, including most of those in Central and South America and the 
West Indies. 

These messages provide us with vital examples of twentieth century wartime 
preaching. They are characterized by Biblical fidelity, evangelistic warmth, rhetorical 
force, and contemporaneous interest. Subordinate to the proclamation of the gospel but 
prominent in its own place is the patriotic note. A genuine love of country and an 
active concern for its spiritual welfare are evinced on almost every page. The spirit of a 
polemic denominationalism is conspicuously absent. The preacher reserves his fire for the 
spirit of unbelief and skepticism, whether inside or outside the organized churches. He 
attacks with consistent iteration the prevalent intemperance, self-indulgence, and other 
vices of American society. Education, politics, labor questions, and the war are fre- 
quently touched upon, with urgent appeals for purity, honesty, and a greater willingness on 
the part of all classes to serve and to sacrifice. 

Dr. Maier has a genius for illustration, drawing about equally from a wide range 
of history and from the daily news columns for his materials. In his use of facts and 
quotations he is laudably accurate and always interesting. Most conspicuous in his 
preaching is the exaltation of Christ. His boldness and earnestness are worthy of a 
spiritual descendant of Martin Luther. He achieves popularity in style without sur- 
rendering the standards of dignity and good taste. Of the twenty-six sermons in this 
Ninth Lutheran Hour Series, seyen are based upon Old Testament texts and do full 
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justice to their Old Testament background. There are two Christmastide sermons and 
three for the Easter season. Every pastor will be rewarded by observing both the spirit 


and the workmanship of this collection. 
Wi.i1am H. Cooper 


The Fight of The Norwegian Church Against Nazism. By Bjarne Hoye and Trygve M. 
Ager. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1943. 180 pages. $1.75. 


The authors of this little volume are members of the Norwegian government in- 
formation service. This is not to imply that the facts presented are not well authenticated. 
It is a realistic unfolding of the part which the Lutheran Church has played in the 
struggle against the Nazi order from the time of the invasion in April, 1940, to the end 
of 1942. 

The church, under the inspiring leadership of Bishop Eivind Berggrav, quickly 
sensed the threat to the evangelical principles of her conviction and heroically fought 
every attempt at domination. There is no doubt that this struggle has reawakened and 
strengthened the church in Norway and has given it a new value in the eyes of the 
people. Nevertheless, one may feel the necessity of waiting for future evidence to dis- 
cover whether or not the church was the supreme factor in stiffening the morale of the 
people against the invaders, as the book implies. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
concerning the unity and purpose of this small and gallant land. 

The story of the Lutheran Church in Norway will certainly remain as one of the 
glorious records of this war. It will be glorious not only because of the courage and 
firmness displayed, but because there were clearly discerned the essential spiritual factors 
involved and a resolve to abide by them. One hears again an ancient promise: “The gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

JosepH B, FLotren 


The Shepherdess. By Arthur Wentworth Hewitt. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Company, 
1943. 200 pages. $1.75. 


When this book, on the minister’s wife, came to the reviewer’s desk, it was soon 
picked up by his shepherdess and eagerly read. Quickly a copy was ordered for another 
shepherdess friend. The original copy was passed on to the shepherdess’s son, a theo- 
logical student. Within a few weeks perhaps a dozen copies were purchased by his 
seminary-mates—gifts to their fiancees. Such a book needs no review; it evaluates (and 
sells) itself. This is, of course, no surprise to those who have read Dr. Hewitt’s other 
books, Highland Shepherds and God’s Back Pasture. For here is the same inimitable 
style, the same fine sense of humor, the same profusion of homey illustration, the same 
penetrating insight, the same magnificent common sense, the same utter frankness. A 
book of this type has long been overdue—something to tell the minister’s wife, particularly 
the beginner, what her life and work may be, and can, and ought to be. Almost every- 
thing of importance is treated—everything from the intimacies of personal life to the 
externalities of being a good hostess or a good presiding officer. Take two sentences: 
“As learning to read is fundamental to all further education, so a devout and consecrated 
attitude of personal faith, a great love for the Savior, is fundamental to all education in 
the skills of a shepherdess” (p. 147). “She was as clean-looking a woman as I ever saw; 
her hair was perfectly cared for, her dress was fresh and neat, her skin was perfect— 
but her underclothes were broadcasting their, or her, need of the tub” (p. 11). And 
there you have some indication of the scope of the book. It’s refreshing and rewarding 
reading. There is nothing else like it on the market. 

Pau. J. Hou 
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Muhlenberg’s story in his own words— 


THE JOURNALS OF 
HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


Edited and translated by 
Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein 
Foreword by Dr. E, P. Pfatteicher ~ 


In Three Volumes. First volume, ready on or about June 15, 1942, covers 
period from 1711 to 1763. Other volumes to follow in 1943 and 1944. 


Each volume totals about 500,000 words; 750 large printed pages. 


UHLENBERG describes his life 

and times in fascinating detail. 
He discusses colonial travel, the cost of 
living, the preparation of food, the 
scourge of epidemic diseases, the prev- 
alence of superstition. He reports 
the hardships of the Lutherans on the 
frontier. He describes the effects of 
the Revolution on himself and the 
people among whom he moved. He 
refers to practical aspects of laws and 
courts. 


Muhlenberg’s Journals are a treas- 
ury of knowledge regarding religious 
conditions in colonial America, and 
concerning the establishment of the 
Lutheran Church. He discusses the 
character of clergy and people, the 


financing and construction of churches, 
the salaries and fees received by min- 
isters, liturgical appointments and 
practices, preaching and church music, 
catechization and education, the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, marriage 
and funeral customs, congregational 
and synodical organization, and many 
other things. 


The Journals also provide an intimate 
picture of Muhlenberg himself. Here 
is the record of his trials and triumphs, 
the petty annoyances, the unfailing 
faith. 


Here is a document to live with, to 
read at odd-hours for entertainment 
and instruction. 


Subscription Price for Three Volumes—$10.00. 
First payment, $3.50, due upon receipt of Volume 1. 
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